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THE 
EMPIRE STATE OF THE SOUTH 


By Frank E. Jenkins, DD. 


UESDAY, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day—six sessions had passed 
and the writer sat listening 

for words that came 
not. East to the 
Atlantic, West to 
the Pacific, North to 
the Arctic, thought 
had flashed in ad- 
dress and prayer, 
but not one had 
crossed the Potom- 
ac or the Ohio. 
Had secession suc- 
ceeded after all, and — 
had the leaders of 
the great denom1- 
nation let the South 
depart from the 
thoughts of their 
minds and the love 
of their hearts? But 
on Thursday, at 2 
P.M.,‘the Secretary 
of the Education 
Society sent one 
short sentence 
Southward, but 
even that was not 
written in his care- 
fully prepared 
manuscript. At 4 
PM. a voice rang 
out from Texas 


summoning the Congregational hosts . 


to that vast State, whose 246 large 
counties are not crowded with our 


twenty-nine churches, but certainly 


‘*KINDLING!”’ 


are crowded with rich opportunities. 
Then came the closing session Thurs- 
dav might, when the writer dared to 

| lift up his voice for 


Georgia and the | 


Southland in the 
claim which he 
knew time would 
justify, “‘ The South, 
the great Home 
Missionary Field of 
the Twentieth Cen- 
tury’’—as great as 
was the West in the 
nineteenth century. 
But he spoke to un- 
believers. It was 
the annual meeting 
of the C. H. M. 8. 
at Syracuse! | 

Since that time 
Puddefoot and the 
Broads have been 
here and have gone 


land publishing the 
news of this new 
call of Providence. 
Beard and Creegan 
have been here, and 
they have joined 
the growing number 


of believers and wit- _ 


nessers. Houghton 


is telling the East of that lusty 
young Piedmont College. Kirbye. 
makes meteor-like flights after reci- 


tations into the central West with 
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362. HOME MISSIONARY 


Howe, Photographer, Atlanta 


his thrilling story of Atlanta, Theo- 
logical Seminary and dashes back 
with a few hundred dollars for 
salaries and improvements in time 
for the next recitation. Slowly it 
is getting into the consciousness of 
our churches that they have a great 
work on their hands in the New 
South. Five years hence they will 


be all aglow with enthusiasm for the 


magnificent opportunity that has 
come to them to do a greater work 
in ‘‘The Leavening of the Nation”’ 
than ever they did in the West. The 
South has all the problems and 


needs that the great West had, with 


a plentiful supply of its own. Con- 
gregationalism comes to it as a frésh 
force straight from the New Testa- 
ment, without the ante-bellum tra- 
ditions and the galling ecclesias- 
ticism which characterize the his- 
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torical churches of the South. It 
enters here a territory, vast in size, 
wonderfully rich in undeveloped re- 
sources and boundless in inspiring 


possibilities. 


Georgia alone is larger than the 
six New England States with the 
upper half of the northernmost 
county of Maine clipped off. Its 
famous city of Atlanta is the center 
of the New South, the source of its 
strongest impulses. 

The Central Congregational Church 


of Atlanta is the recognized center of 


the work in Georgia. Organized in 
1882, 1t worshipped first in a hall 
until 1885, when it built its chapel 
which has ever since served as its 
House of Worship. Rev. J. Homer 


now Home Missionary Su- 


perintendent of Oklahoma, was its 


first pastor and gave it a strong 
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missionary impulse. He was _ fol- 
lowed by Dr. Zachary Eddy, Dr. A. 
F. Sherrill, Rev. R. V. Atkisson 
and the present pastor. It has now 
undertaken to build a House of Wor- 
_ ship that will be not only an adequate 
housing of a great work, but a fair 
representative of the churches whose 
New Testament ideals it is seeking 
to implant in Georgia and the South. 
Started by the aid of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, it has been from the 
first an interested and efficient helper 
in the State Home Missionary work. 
This church furnished the attractive 
force and the meeting place for the 
convention of 1887 that brought into 
the Congregational fold, and thus 
into greater strength, efficiency and 
growth, the democratic church move- 
ment ‘known as Congregationa’ Meth- 
odism—a movement which began in 
a country home in 1852, not unlike 
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in all essentials of environment and 
impulse that which in England in the 


early part of the seventeenth century - 


produced modern Congregationalism. 
While yet housed in its chapel-church 
it gave to the South Piedmont Col- 


lege and Atlanta Theological Semi- 


nary—the former with its increasing 
hundreds of eager students and the 
latter already the fourth Theological 
Seminary of our denomination in size 
and destined within ,ten years to 
stand first in this respect—the only 
theological seminary of any denom- 
ination in the entire tier of South- 
eastern and Gulf States, a region 
many times the size of New England. 

Besides the Central Church, Atlanta 
has in the suburbs Immanuel Church, 


the new Marietta Street Church, and . 


the Berean Branch of the Central 
Church, all aided by the missionary 
funds. Here lives our beloved State 


Hoe, Photographer, Atlanta 
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GOING TO CHURCH IN GEORGIA 


Missionary, Rev. W. F. Brewer, who 
knows Georgia from end to ehd, and 
whose consecrated efforts have been 
a large facter in the development of 
our churches. Here lives also Rev. 
J. F. Blackburn, who is the genial and 
efficient State Superintendent of the 
Sunday School Society and at the 
same time General Missionary of the 
Home Missionary Society—all the 
more effective in the work of each be- 
cause of his connection with the other. 

We have only six other churches in 
the larger centers. 
in Columbus, the first organized in 
1880 and the other in 1903. The 
former is having a large growth, 
having received already this year 
(Dec. 1st) eighty-two new members, 
nearly all on profession of faith. 
The church in Rome was organized in 
1891, and in weakness is now strug- 
gling toward the stronger future that 
awaits it. The church in Cedartown 
was organized in 1903, but has al- 
ready furnished a candidate for the 
ministry now studying at the Atlanta 
It worshipped first in a 


mer in a tent. 
- central lot, and is looking forward by 


Two of them are’ 
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private house and through the sum- 
It has bought a fine 


faith in God and the Church Building 
Society to a new edifice. The church 
in Demorest, organized in 1892 and 
until recently connected with the 
Home Missionary Society, now looks 
to the Missionary Association for its 
aid because of its close connection 
with Piedmont College. The church 
in Fort Valley was organized in 1884 
by that stanch Congregationalist 
Rev. Stephen E. Bassett, afterward 
Superintendent of Alabama, and has 
won its way to influence in this old 
aristocratic town. The Friendship 
Church, of Baxley, organized i in 1892, 
completes the list of city and village 
churches. 

But more than four-fifths of the 
population of Georgia is in the coun- 
try, and here will be for some years to 
come our larger missionary field. In 
these country districts, surrounded by 
an intelligent farming class, our fifty- 
nine churches—eight new this year— 


are drawing their membership from 


the most thoughtful and progressive 
people about them and are already 
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CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS IN NORTH 
GEORGIA 
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beginning to wield a commanding in- 
fluence in the life of their communi- 
ties. 

The Home Missionary field of 
Georgia differs materially in different 
parts of the State. The Mountains of 
the north are populated by the hardy 
highlanders whose intellects and souls 
respond readily to the touch of divine 
power in an intelligently presented, 
spiritual gospel, and who, perhaps, 
are not surpassed by any people in 
the rapidity of their development 
under the new influences. From 
their rude cabin homes and -half- 
cleared farms have come many of 


the business and professional leaders 


of Atlanta and the State, and not a 


few are leaders in the wider world 


beyond. 

Central Georgia presents a class of 
progressive farmers whose comforta- 
ble homes are showing an increasing 
number of articles of luxury, while 


southern Georgia is divided between 


the poor, unaspiring victims of gen- 
erations of malaria and the enter- 
prising people of the healthful sec- 
tions now filling up with a new popu- 
lation. The “‘Piny Woods” give way 
to the woodsman and farmer, and 
fields of snowy cotton displace ; the 
natural green of the wire-grass. 

Our churches have had their be- 
ginnings in private houses, poor shells 


of schoolhouses, and in brush arbors 


whose shades furnish hot a bad meet- | 


ing place in a Southern summer. 
The next stage has been a house. 


roughly clapboarded and let for a 
time unplastered and unceiled. But. 


the third stage is now coming on. 


when the churches either build over 

their old churches or build new ones, © 
and make them neat with plain 
plaster or ceiling, and paint outside — 
The day of beautiful 
temples of worship is still in the | 


and inside. 


future—but it will come! 


But if our churches are not remark- | 
able for architecture, other 
ley are 

full of children and young people. 
The homes are full of them and they 
come to church. Our congregations | 


things that are inspiring. 


look like Christian Endeavor conven- 
tions with: the Juniors scattered | 
among the Seniors. About three- 
fourths of any congregation are young 
people. Think of it, ye Congrega- 

tionalists of New England! | 


One of our churches, several ites | 


from any village, will give a week- 
night congregation at almost any 
time of three or four hundred, three- 
fourths young people; and its annual 
Children’s Day exercises draw an at-. 
tendance of fifteen or sixteen hundred, 
although the plain building will not 
seat more than seven hundred. It is 


in the country and there is plenty of 


room outside. Many of these dele- 
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36 THE HOME 
ga es travel one, two, three, four and 
more hundred miles to attend this 
conference—a goodly number of them 
in their own conveyances. | 
Hundreds of communities need our 
work and scores of them are eagerly 
calling for it. Congregationalists have 
worked on the negro problem as no 
other body of Christians have done. 
They have given the negroes better 
schools than the whites have had. It 
has been a noble work with a serious 
defect. We have failed to emphasize 
the need and possibilities of work 
among the whites. Our work along 
old lines only will lead to jealousy, 
controversy, and final disaster. To 
our good work for the colored race 
we are called to add equally good 
work for the white race—surely as 
well worth saving as the other. Only 
thus can we safely elevate the negro 
and really solve the negro problem. 
Our Home Missionary work is the 
highest application of statesmanship 
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to our national issues connected with 
the South. Sectionalism, sectarian- 
ism, and race antagonism are the 
trinity of Southern prublems—none 
of which was a serious factor in the 
West. There is no other force under 
heaven that can do so much as Provi- 
dence has made it possible for Con- 
gregationalism to do in changing this 
trinity of hate into the unity of love 
and good will. 

Added to this is the fact that the 
greatest development of this country 
during the next half century at least 
is to be Southward. The undeveloped 
resources are greater here than any- 
where else in our land, the great 
Isthmus Canal is to be built, and a 
vast population is to seek—is already 
seeking—the genial climate and new 
opportunities of life afforded by the 
South. 

All this meansthat the South is now 
our denominational opportunity and 
duty—and Georgia leads the South! 


A NATIONAL HYMN 


By Miss Hazarp 
President of Wellesley College, Massachusetts 


Between two oceans finds its rest, 


Western Land, whose mighty breast 


Begirt by storms on either side, 
And washed by strong Pacific tide, 
The knowledge of thy wondrous birth 
Gave balance to the rounded earth; 
In sea of darkness thou didst stand, 

- Now, first in light, my Wes' :n Land. 


In thee, the olive and the vine 

Unite with hemlock and with pine. 

In purest white the Southern rose 
Repeats the spotless Northern snows, 
Around thy zone a belt of maize 
Rejoices in the sun’s hot rays; 

And all that Nature could command 
She heaped on thee, my Western Land. 


Great Western Land, whose touch makes free, 
Advance to perfect liberty, | 3 
Till right shall make thy sov’reign might, 

And every wrong be crushed from sight. | 
Behold thy day, thy time is here; 

Thv poo. great, with naught to fear. 

God hold thee in His strong right hand 

My well belovéd Western Land. 
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OR once the readers of THE 
Home MIssionarRy will be 
spared the nervous shock in- 

cident to reading the — com- 
parisons 
showing the 
sizeof Texas, 
but in pass- 
ing it should 
be said that 
the State is 
not growing 
any smaller. 
Tradition 
has it that 
the early 
surveyors 
measured 
the land 
with a fox 
skin and 
threw in the 
tail every 
time for. 
good meas- 
ure. 

Congrega- 
tionalists 
have a right 
to put at 
least two 
questions 
concerning 
the work in 
Texas and 
Louisiana. 
.First, Has 
experience 
Shown that the work already dies 
was wisely done? Has it paid? 
Second, Is there a need or a call for 
the extension of the work? 

The first question would be best 
answered by a visit to the field. In 
most places where our churches have 
been planted they have exerted a 
salutary influence, not only upon the 
community, but also upon the other 
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LONE STAR STATE 
By Rev. Lutuer Ress 


reminding them that. 
there is something for the church to. 
do besides emphasizing sectarian dif- 
Several of the churches 

have 


ferences. 


sumed self- 


are several 


nings, La., 


aid of the Building Society, new. 
churches have been erected at Lake 
Charles, Kinder and Iowa, La., and 
at Dallas, Fort Worth and Copelen, 
Texas, and new parsonages have been 
built at Paris, Texas, and Jennings 
In addition to his 

La., where the | 


and Kinder, La. 
work at Kinder, 


support and: 
become act- 
ive in push- 
ing the bat- 
tleintoother 
fields at 
home and > 
abroad. Our 
group of 
Dalla si 
churches . 
shows what. 
can be done 
one city, 
‘andthere’ 


citi es i | 
Texas where 
as much or 
more could 
have been. 
accom-. 
plished ,with 
the same ef- 
fort. At Jen- 


our church 
has the lead- 
ing work in 
the city and 
is doing 
much for, 
Home Missions in southwest Louisi- 
ana. During the past year, with the 
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field during the year. These are 
some of the facts which must answer 
the question—Does it pay? 

Space will not permit anything like 
an adequate reply to the question as 


to the needs and possibilities of this 


vast and, Congregationally, almost 
untouched empire. The call from 
our larger cities — all 
of which are growing 
rapidly —is_ twofold: 
First, the Congrega- 
tionalists now on the 
ground and those 
ing in need a church 
home. Second, there 
is a work which should 
be done in most, if not 
all, of these citiés which 
is not being done. The 
Congregational Church 
can bear this needed 
testimony to a full 
gospel. The rapidity 
with which this terri- 
tory is growing consti- 
tutes another call. 
tween 1890 and 1I9go00 
_ the increase in popula- 
tion in Texas alone 
was greater than in 
Montana, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, 


Wyoming, Idaho, 
Utah and Oklahoma 
combined. The in- 
crease in Louisiana 


was greater than that 
of Oregonand Wash- 
ington together during 
the same period. 
Through the develop- 
ment of the rice in- 
dustry in the coast 
country of Texas and 
Louisiana, a _ district 
hitherto only sparsely 
Settled, is rapidly filling up. Much of 
the territory in western Texas, here- 
tofore devoted to grazing, is being 
transformed by means of irrigation 
_ and because of the increased rainfall, 
into agricultural districts. During 
the .past five years nearly all the 
railroads have greatly added to their 


REV. PAUL LEEDS, 
OF  republic—Mexico— 


THE PINY WOODS 


¢ 


mileage and many new lines have 
been built. And still, from the stand- 
point of development, this territory 


is in its infancy. One who had 
studied carefully the resources of 
Texas said that in 1901 it had only 
reached 7 per cent. of its agricultural 
er Texas with almost every 
variety of climate, her 
rich soil, her own fuel, 
her 20,000,000 acres 
of mineral lands, with 
an abundance of hard 
wood and 26,000,000 
acres of pine timber, 
with her building ma- 
terial, including gran- 


phalt, her princely 
school fund, and with 
her railways, naviga- 
_ ble rivers and seaports, 
is an empire sufficient 
unto herself. 
Then to those whe 
have given any thought 
to the future develop- 
ment of this great re- 
public, the position: of 
Texas should be borne 
in mind. The com- 
merce between 
great Central a 


the South and Central 
American republics 
must pass through the 
ports of Texas and 


ports will also com- 
municate most directly 
with the prospective 
Isthmian Canal. The 
highways intoour sister 


pass through Texas. 
The immigration into 


this field is largely from the West and 


and Northwest. It should be re- 
membered that Texas is more a 


Western than a Southern State. 


We have seventeen cities with 
populations ranging from 8,500 to 
60,000 without the Congregational 
Church. Towns are springing up 
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370 THE HOME 
continually where we should plant 
our church. Our denomination is 
justly proud of the part it has had 


in the making of the great Cen-— 


tral and Western States. Shall we 
not have a part in shaping» the 
future of this great southwestern 
empire? What can we not expect 
from Texas to-day when we remem- 
ber that nearly sixty years ago she 
declared her independence from Mex- 
ico and successfully maintained it for 
nine years, when she was admitted 
into the sisterhood of States? 

The Freedmen’ in Louisiana and 
Texas are well provided with educa- 
tional institutions—Straight Univer- 
sity at New Orleans and Tillotson at 
Austin, Texas—but we have made 
no provision for our white children. 
We join in Brother Puddefoot’s cry 
for 4 white Booker T. Washington. 
Texas makes the same provision for 
the education of the colored as the 
white child, but we need Christian 
colleges to which we can safely send 
our children—especially those look- 
ing forward to Christian service. In 
connection with an educational insti- 
tution we would greatly need a theo- 
logical or Bible institute for the 
training of our own workers. Much 
of the work to be done can best be 
done by those ‘‘to the manor born.”’ 
There are coming into east and cen- 
tral Texas many who came to us 
thigh the Congregational Metho- 
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dist Church. Without much effort 
it seems that many more of these 
churches could be brought into our 
fellowship. Churches can be planted 
in the smaller places and in the 


country districts with but little ex- 
pense, while it will require a’ con- 


siderable outlay to begin in the cities; 
but the city work is the most pressing 
and important,.as the rural work 
cannot well be maintained without 
strong city organizations. 

In Oklahoma there are about ninety 
Congregational churches, while in the 
Panhandle of Texas—adjoining it on 
the west and settled with very much 
the same character of population— 
we are without a single organization. 

To those to whom missionary work 
must have a foreign flavor before it | 

constitutes a call we would mention 

the 280,000 Spanish-speaking Mexi- 
cans in Texas for whose evangeliza- 
tion we have only one mission at El 
Paso; the French Creoles in south- 
western Louisiana, and the large set- 
tlements of Germans, Scandinavians 
and Bohemians in central Texas, un- 
touched by us. We often speak of 
the heathen at our doors, but here 
we have them within our borders. 

Would that something could be 
said or done to give an adequate con- 
ception of the needs of this field. 
The conditions and opportunities 
surely. warrant the — of vig- 
orous measures. 
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EDITOR’S OUTLOOK 


The New South 


ITH no set purpose to make 
it such, the current Home 
‘Misstonary, by reason of 
its leading articles, has taken the 
form of a Southern number. We do 
not regret the incident, nor will our 
readers regret it, when they have 
once dipped into the story of Super- 
intendents Jenkins and Rees. It is 
fully time, perhaps, that we of the 
North and West should open our 
eyes southward and try to under- 
stand the momentous changes going 
on in the spirit of Southern society, 
changes that have long been gather- 
ing force and which now begin to 
show momentum. 

That a mighty educational re- 
vival is sweeping over the entire 
Southland is too plainly seen to be 
doubted, a movement which, be- 
ginning with the most intelligent 
leaders of Southern sentiment, is 
rapidly spreading through the rural 
districts and among the common 
people. Everywhere is evident a 
hopeful ferment full of promise; a 
yearning and a cry for better things 
in religion and in education; the re- 
vival, or, more exactly, the birth, of 
ambitions which but recently seemed 
wholly dead; a struggle, especially 
on the part of the younger South, to 
throw off the mental and the spiritual 
inertia inbred by generations of 
slavery. 

Piedmont . College at Demorest, 
Georgia, is a revelation. Hardly 
more than five years old, it is grad- 
uating classes of twenty-five or over, 
and has more than 500 young men 
and women students as eager for 
higher education as any similar body 
of youth in our best Northern in- 
stitutions. Its hopeful feature is the 


grade of its students. They r pre-. 


sent the middle class, that hopeful 
stratum from which, in American 


history, most of our great leaders 


have sprung. These youths) are 
wresting their education very gener- 


ally out of their poverty, and | with 


that kind of struggle which develops 
the very best there is in man or wom- 
an. Piedmont College is the largest 
school in Georgia outside of the 


cities, and its graduating young men 


and women, coming back to |their 


own people, are already giving tone 
to the thought and opinion of the 
rural South. 


Atlanta Theological Seminary is 


another revelation, and is strictly the 


outgrowth of home missionary effort, 
which, with little observation of men 
and with too scant sympathy on the 
part of the churches, has been pa ns 
on by this Society during the) past 


fourteen years. With patience and 


persistence we have led and trained 
these churches, of a strange origin, 
until now the demand for a seminary 
of learning comes from the missionary 
churches themselves. No half-trained 
preachers will longer satisfy their 
spiritual or intellectual needs. Larger 
knowledge of the Scriptures is re- 
quired of their teachers, greater 
theological attainments and omi- 
letical skill. No clearer justification 
of the Society’s work could be de- 
sired than these cravings ied an 


educated leadership, and this leader- 
ship is now being furnished nder 
skilled teachers in the Atlanta Semi- 


nary. It is both encouraging and ~ 


pathetic to see men long practised in 
preaching according to the old stand- 
ard, earnestly striving, by = help 
thus offered, to master some better 
way of presenting the truth, and 
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372. | THE HOME MISSIONARY 


. with them come the young men 


burning with desire to equip them- 
selves for the spiritual leadership 
of their people. 

Wise friends of home missions, we 
believe, will see in all these move- 
ments the token of divine, approval 


“upon Southern white missions, and 


will be inspired to redoubled zeal in 
their further development. Not one 
throb of sympathy will we abate for 
the black South; but for the sake of 
the negro himself, and for the just 
and happy settlement of his problem, 
we shall hail the new spirit of the 
white South, and welcome the op- 
portunity to promote it by increased 
devotion to Southern home missions. 


Changes in Illinois 
Twenty-five years as State Home 


Missionary Secretary means a long 


service and a large opportunity. Dr. 
James Tompkins of Illinois has ful- 
filled that term of service and has 
nobly magnified to the full its op- 
portunity. His father was a college 


builder, which is next door to being 
a church builder. Knox College was 


partly his founding and the son was 
one of its graduates. Ten years in 
the pastorate was an indispensable 
apprenticeship to a home missionary 
secretary. After that, in 1878, the 
large work of Dr. Tompkins began. 
By a happy coincidence it was in 
that year also that the Illinois So- 


ciety declared its independence of 


the national treasury, and, with 240 
churches in the whole State, began 
its career of self-support. During 
Dr. Tompkins’ incumbency and large- 
ly by reason of his wise adminis- 
tration the number of churches has 
increased to 366, and the State So- 
ciety has broadened its bounds by 
including the City Missionary So- 
cieties of Chicago and Peoria within 
its jurisdiction. Figures do not tell 
all the story. They are but the out- 
line of a secretary’s work. But an 
itinerary of 313,920 miles in twenty- 
five years is certainly suggestive of 
a busy life, and the more than 1,000 


fields visited, the more than 2,300 
sermons preached, the more than 
3,000 missionary gatherings attended, 
and the more than 200 local coun- . 
cils, where the secretary’s wisdom 
was needed and requested, add to 
the impressiveness of the story. In 
behalf. of many friends of home mis- 
sions we extend to Dr. Tompkins our 
grateful acknowledgments. and con- 
gratulations. May his counsels be 
long at the command of the Illinois 
churches! 

Dr. Andrew M. Brodie of Hinsdale, 
Illinois, resigned his pastorate in 
October to accept secretariat 
made vacant by the withdrawal of 
Dr. Tompkins. He was wise in the 
choice of his ancestors, being born of © 
Scotch parents. A graduate of Chi- 
cago Seminary, his first settlement 
was in Cincinnati, from whence he 
was called to Manistee, Michigan, 


where he labored for ten years, after 


which he removed to Hinsdale. For 
some years he has been prominent in 
the home missionary councils in the 
State, and for part of that time was 
President of the Executive Committee 
of the Illinois Board. By birth, 
training and heartfelt interest in the 
work, he has come by natural steps 
to the position he now holds as State 


Secretary. The people believe in 


him, the churches accept his leader- ‘ 
ship, and we expect and wish for him 


nothing less than a brilliant success. 


Our Departments 


We feel moved once more to re-. 
mind our friends East and West 
how vitally this magazine depends 
upon their voluntary contributions 
to its pages. In the enlarged cir- 
culation of the new Home Mis- 
SIONARY, and in the widely revived 
interest of its readers, these friends 
may be assured that a suggestive 
“Thought” printed in its columns 
is certain of a welcome and cannot 
be void of fruit. To the truth of 
this statement we have abundant 
testimony. Our home missionary 
pastors have been strengthened by 
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THE HOME 


these tokens of sympathy, and in 
many instances sermons have grown 
out of them by which their writers 
have extended their local ministry 
to hundreds of -hungering souls. 
Think of this, busy pastors, and be 
persuaded by a slight expenditure 


of time and thought greatly to 


multiply your influence through the 
pages of THE Home MIssIONARY. 
Thoughtful women, too, need re- 
minding that these same pages afford 
an opportunity for them which they 
cannot innocently neglect. ‘‘Wom- 
an’s Part” 
late. The response has been fairt. 


The helpful word has been withheld. 


Our home missionary wives are 


} 


MISSIONARY 


has been suffering of . 


gotten. 


worker at home to the toiler at 
the front. THE Home MIssIONARY 
is their willing servant to give that 
message free course to every comme 
of the rand’ 


| 


the throne of heavenly grace. 


Races are at variance. 
dream of new conquests. 


saving of the lost; 
His an a ransom for the world.”’ 


Christ”, yon. 6. 
Home and Foreign’: Fan. 8.— 


Holy Spirit, God's Free. Gift.”” 


THE CALL FO PRAYER. BY THE EVAN- 
GELICAL ALLIANCE 


N continuance of their action for more than half a centary, the 
Evangelical Alliances of the world suggest the opening week of 
the New Year as a season of spectal untted prayer. 

gestion is accompanied by the following forceful appeal: | 

‘‘Existing conditions call for a renewed and world-wide appeal to — 

With unprecedented swiftness and mo- 
mentum the course of events moves on. 
Classes angrily contend. False religions ° | 
‘The lust of the flesh and the lust of the | | 
eyes and the vainglory of life’ take captive the souls of men. | 
‘Vet the church includes an almost numberless host of true belsevers. 

She sits in the high places of learning and literature and science and - 
wealth. She has lost nezther her habit of philanthropy, nor her aptness 
for missions, nor her genius for martyrdom. She keeps her essenttal 
unity. She worships God. She loves His truth. 
“What she lacks ts precisely what she may gain through united 
prayer—the augmenting of her fatth,; 
perfecting of her unity in the Spirit and tn the bond of peace; 
kindling of her enthusiasm for humanity and her passton for the 
the setting on fire of her ios to Him who gave 


| TOPICS SUGGESTED. 
Fan. Kingdom of God’’; Yan. 4 
rant, the Privilege, the Power of Prayer’’: Fan. 5. pit: The Church 0} | 
—‘‘ All Nations and Peoples”; Fan. 7.— 
‘The Family” and also ‘‘ The School”’ 


Fan. 9.—‘'The Enthronement of Christ on Earth”; 


The sug- 


Nations are 1n commotion. 


the sancttfying of her life; the 
the re- 


| 
—‘‘ The War- 


‘* Misstons, 


Fan. 10.—‘T 


missing the tonic sympathy of their 
Eastern sisters and ask sadly if, in 
the rush of life, they are being for- 
On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that the women of our churches 
were never more busy than now in 
their home missionary activities. The 
material for helpful and inspiring | 
contributions to this department was 
never richer or more abundant. We 
appeal to our busy women to turn 
aside for an hour and put into form 
for publication some message from the 
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TIMELY TOLD 


A New Year’s Greeting 


\IRST, congratulations on the at- 
tractiveness and vigor of the 
new Home Missionary. We 

hope and believe, Mr. Editor, that 
this will be a modern instance of the 
perseverance of the saints. The 


magazine is both deep and broad, | 


going to the heart of things, and 
statesmanlike, too, as a publication 
of this character should be. Like the 
king’s daughter, it is ‘‘all glorious 
within.’ 

What a splendid undertaking it is, 
this great Home Missionary enter- 
prise! It has a work to do in these 
old New England towns, where once 
they raised big families and big flocks. 
‘“ Degenerate’’ these communities are 
sometimes called, but usually un- 
justly so. These back towns have 
given much in men and money, 
and are giving much to-day. The 
old New England stock dies hard. 
There is a vast power still left in these 
old country towns. They are still 
pouring their young life into the 
cities like a purifying stream; and the 
young men and women they contrib- 
ute are the best part of our urban 
population. 
forsake the ‘“‘sources of supply”’ of 
our best life. We must hold the old 
country towns. To desert them 
would be ingratitude for what they 
have done for us, and recreancy ‘to 
the memories of our fathers. 

_And we have a messagé to the un- 
developed races. Ellis Island, in 


New York Harbor, is the gateway of 


a great foreign invasion. They are 
coming, Uncle Samuel, eight hundred 
thousand strong, every year! 


New England of the fathers is gone. 
Sixty per cent. foreign, or the children 
of foreign born! Have we faith to be- 
lieve that the church can master such 
a situation? Home missions is show- 


Carrara Mountains. 


It would be folly to 


The 


ing its faith by its works. Believing 
in God and in the adaptability of the 
gospel to all men, regardless of 
nationality or previous condition or 
religion, it undertakes to permeate 
this mass with the knowledge and 
truth of Christ. When the traveller 
with the gift of imagination looks 
upon the white cliffs of Carrara, he 
sees in them the snowy treasury from 
which have come the ‘“‘Moses”’ in 
Rome, the ‘‘ David’”’ in Florence, and 
all the countless statues that adorn 
the galleries and temples of the world. 
It is only a rough quarry, but under 
mallet and chisel its ruggedness is 
wrought into forms of imperishable 
beauty. And when the Christian 
views the incoming multitudes at. 
Ellis Island, it is like looking on the 
These people 
are just out of the quarry, and they 
await the skilful summons of the 
Master to rise into citizenship and 
Christian manhood. Faith claims 
these aspiring though undeveloped 
multitudes for Christian common- 
wealths, for churches and schools, and 
a patriotic and intelligent and godly 
Americanism. It is a tremendous 
task! <A British statesman said, ‘‘A 
great nation cannot wage a little 
war.” SureW, it is no little war in 
which this great and noble society is 
engaged. Its weapons are not carnal 
—it storms the strongholds of ignor- 
ance and superstition and indiffer- 
ence, and all the evils which torment 


our day and nation. It is rejuvenat- 


ing the New England hill towns, giv- 
ing Christian impulse and direction 
to the new communities of the ex- 
panding West, and meeting the im- 
migrant with the word of life and 
light Through it the churches make 
their outthrust of the Christian spirit 
into the life of our beloved but needy 
country. | 
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THE HOME 


This society ought to be made more 
and more the agency for a careful and 
judicious expenditure of wealth. It 
_ has the knowledge and the machinery 
and the opportunity. Our people are 
very prosperous. We cannot dimin- 
ish our prosperity; we would not, if 


we could. The question comes down — 


to this, Who owns a Christian man’s 
wealth? Not he whose soul may be 
required of him this very night, but 
God! For ‘‘It-is He that giveth thee 
power to get wealth.’’ Home Missions 
wants to take men’s possessions and 


work them up into character and in- 


telligence and uplifted lives. Its 
work is salvation—in no narrow 
sense, but in the largest and broadest 
and best sense. It strives to save the 
whole man. It is trying to make our 
manhood match our materialism. It 
shows men how to be rich. It will 
turn prosperity into principle, and 


through the affluence of one man 


kindle aspiration in another. It will 
make sufficiency reappear as soul. It 
is the great investment company, 
where money may be turned into 
characters and institutions which will 
blossom for a thousand years. We 
need more faith to place our tre- 
mendous resources at the disposal of 
Christ. Itis a permanent investment. 
It is a safe investment. Who shall 
compute its profits? Who shall ex- 
_haust its surplus? He who puts 
money into this cause will one day, 
in the great harvest time, rejoice, as 
there shall be revealed to him— 
“The wealth to which his coin has 
multiplied.’’ | 
All honor to the brave men and 


women who are standing in the diffi- - 


cult places, all the way from the 
snows of Oregon to the palms of 
Florida, to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ! They are the true 
nation-builders. 
higher imperialism—the reign of 
Christ. They are one with the fathers 
who in faith and prayer laid broad 
and deep the foundations of the Re- 
public. They are the ‘‘incarnate con- 


Science” of many a place where riot. 


and gambling hold sway. From 


MISSIONARY 


They represent the 


cause they know full well— 


“What makes a nation happy and | 


keeps it so, 


What ruins kingdoms and lays cities" 


flat.’ 


SPRINGFIELD, Mags. 


The Christian Civilization of 
Our Country 


This means a better state of society - 


375 | | 
them, by God’s blessing, proceed the | 
forces that oppose ignorance, trans- _ 
form life, keep society decent, build | 
schools and colleges, purify politics, 

refine the morals and uplift the ideals _ 
of many growing communities. They. 
stand at their post, or fall there, be-. 


than has yet been gained by any na-_ 


tion. Far be it from us to deny the 
virtue and worth of Greek and Latin 
Christianity. Still less would we 
undervalue what the Reformation has 
done for the Protestant nations of 
Europe. Germany and England, 


Switzerland and Holland, have more 
Christianity and a higher civilization 


than Greece or Rome ever reached. 


But in them we do not see all things: 


put under Christ. t 
In Europe, since the times of Con- 


stantine, the union of church and © 
state has proved disastrous to Chris- 
tianity. Well intended, indeed, but _ 
it failed to keep religion pure, unde- | 


filed and unspotted from the world, 


but fostered pride and arrogance and | 
a spirit of domination in the church. © 
It led to a multiplication of ceremo- | 


nies and creeds and to an ecclesias- 


tical hierarchy for the support of — 


Christianity, instead of reliance upon — 


the principles of the Sermon on the | 
Mount and the Lord’s Prayer. It — 


brought on a degeneracy of religion, — 


modern wars. 


Under other skies, over other lands, i 


until Mahomet raised the crescent 

above the Cross in the Holy Land,” 
so-called, where it reigns supreme to — 
this day, despite the crusades and the | 
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THE HOME 


the star of Bethlehem arose three cen- 
turies ago. It led Captain John 
Smith and the Pilgrim fathers and 
the Huguenots and the Quakers and 
the Scotch-Irish to plant Christianity 
in the New World; and they have 
developed, Christo duce, better insti- 
tutions of civil and religious liberty, 
and a higher and-more general civili- 
zation than has ever before existed in 
any nation, or than now exist else- 
where on the globe. We would not 
boast, but we believe.in ‘‘Our Coun- 
try’’ as the new creation of Divine 
Providence for the advancement of 
mankind and for the enlightening of 
the world. 

We have made mistakes, and are 
in danger of making more. Slavery 
came near to bringing us to wreck and 
ruin. It is an instructive fact for con- 
sideration that the first three States 
carved out of the Louisiana Purchase 
were all slave States, and that thence 
came the Civil War. Let us beware 
in time against other threatening 
evils, and suppress and extinguish 
them in advance, by multiplying a 
thousand-fold the agencies of churches 
and schools and Home Missions, until 
Christianity, as the life of God in the 
soul of man, is implanted in the bosom 
of all our people and the prophecy of 
Jonathan Edwards has fulfillment, 
that ‘‘America shall be everywhere 
covered with glorious gospel light and 
Christian love and praises be sung 
everywhere to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the blessed Saviour of the world.’’ 


| 


Iowa. 


The Home Missionary Pastor 


an Inspirer 


No one who is not constantly in 
touch with the life and labors of our 
home missionaries can have any ade- 
quate idea of the worth of their work. 
It is a value not measured by the 
more formal church services, but only 
by the character of the men and 
women who, with rare devotion, are 


MISSIONARY 


giving themselves to the moral and 
religious upbuilding of this Western 
section of our country. 

The clergyman and his Whose 
burden is often the heavier of the two, 
without some of the peculiar inspira- 
tions which are found in the foreign 
service, and too often without the 
larger encouragements that accom- 
pany that work—labor on in fields 
that are no less important and where 
the results are fully as far reaching. 
The saving of America has very much 
to do with the redemption of the whole 
world; and to-day it is from the small 
Western parishes more than from 
any where else that the devoted young 
men and women are coming to enter 
the depleted ranks of the ministry 
and the missionary service. One rea- 
son why the Western college is tak- 


ing a new and larger place than ever 


before is because it gives to the young 
people of limited means from the 
smaller Western towns an opportu- 
nity to fit themselves for this Chris- 
tian service, and it is the Home Mis- 
sionary who over and over directs the 
choicest young people in his parish to 
the Christian college, from which they 
go forth for important Christian work. | 
Many young men and women who are 
rendering service in home and foreign 
lands, the value of which is so great 
that it cannot be measured, gained 
from our home missionaries not only 
their inspiration, but the information, 
and sometimes the actual prepara- 
tion, which opened for them the larger 
life and its experiences. 

In fact, one of the reasons why col- 
leges like Beloit, Knox, Iowa, Wash- 
burn, and Colorado are sending out so 
many young people into some form of 
Christian service is because of the 
wise, large-minded and devoted work 
of our home missionaries and their no 
less devoted wives. What was true of | 
the New England town is now true 
of many of the smaller Western com- 


“munities, that from them are coming 


the strong, sturdy young people who 
are becoming the Christian leaders of 
the present and the future; and 
netiene which our home missionaries 
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THE HOME 


are doing is quite so important as 
this. Again and again these noble- 
minded young people, just entering 
- upon their life work with high ideals 
and a spirit of lofty Christian conse- 
cration, will say, ‘‘This life would 
never have opened up before me had 
it not been for my pastor and the in- 
fluence of his Christian home.” 

Very often that pastor is ‘‘A Home 
Missionary,” and the far-reaching in- 
fluence of his spirit and his words can 
never be measured in this world, in 
the lives of these young people to 
whom the church of the future is 
turning. 


CoLORADO SPRINGS, 


The Parable of the Stoker 


‘‘Have you a good man to care for 
your furnace?” inquired the new 
neighbor of the parson’s wife. ‘Yes, 


indeed, ’’? said the latter, witha twinkle. 


in her eye. “We have a very excel- 
lent man.’ 
The parson’s stoker has made a 


study of his stoking. He has observed 


that when the fire burns brightly at 


the base of the furnace, no matter 
how dark the top may be, all is well. 
The fire will not go out. 

When the fire of faith is well kin- 


dled among the common people, 
when every cottage has its Bible and - 


the voice of prayer is heard among the 
lowly, then the future is secure. You 
reach the whole of society in the end 
_ by beginning with the lower strata 
because of the inevitable upward im- 
pulse given to men by real religion; 
and so the poet can say, as he looks 
in upon the ‘‘Cotter’s Saturday 
night, ’? sees the open Bible, hears the 
voice of praise and prayer: 


‘‘From scenes like these 
Old Scotia’s glory springs, 
That make her loved at home, 
Revered abroad——’”’ 


_ But our stoker has made another 


ers, cinders, 


MISSIONARY 


observation. He has nceiaeia that it 
is hard for heat to go downward. He 


sometimes finds his fire-pot all black 


and cold at the bottom, ashes, clink- 
from the grate two- 
thirds of the way up, with the fire 
burning languidly on top. That isa 
bad situation. A fire so constructed 
gives but little heat, meager comfort 
on a frosty night, and is in danger of 
going out altogether. 

Such is measurably the situatide 
in our land to-day. The Roman 
Catholic Church has, to a great ex- 
tent, kept her hold upon the hearts of 
the lowly, for which, despite all her 
faults, she deserves our gratitude; 
but the pure, high faith of our fathers, 
in accordance with whose principles 
our institutions were founded, and by 
loyalty to which they must stand or 
fall, the Protestant faith has almost 
no following among the working peo- 
ple of our towns and cities. They 


who comprise two-thirds and more of 


the population scarcely supply one- 


tenth of its congregation to the aver- 


age Protestant church. 


It is a situation full of peril. With 


the great masses of the common peo- ° 
ple alienated, the folks for whom the © 


Lord of Glory died and to whom His 
Gospel was primarily given,—the 
folks who have the children and they 
who hold the future in their hardened, 
toil-stained hands,—it is small won- 
der that churches grow but slowly or 
stand stock-still, their pews half 
empty and forlorn, and their Sundsy 
Schools shrinking. 

Our stoker has further discovered 
that when his fire is in this bad way 


it is almost useless trying by ordinary _ 
means to coax it into a healthy con- 


dition. ‘There remain but two things 
to be done; one is to dump the whole 
moribund mass into the ash-pit and 
begin over again with fresh kindling. 


This is revolution, the heroic remedy. 


It is in the end effective, but extrava- 
gant of material and time, for you 
must wait a weary while in smoke and 


- chill before the heat begins to come 


again. Many are claiming that no 


7 _— less radical will suffice to cure 
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378 iB 
the of our time. ‘The entire fabric. 
of civilization as we now have it, the 


whole system of religion as we now 


know it, must be upheaved and over- 


turned, they say, before we may ex- 
pect any large and permanent well- 
being to come to the great masses of 
mankind. 

Now our stoker has found another 
ota far less radical, tedious and 
difficult, but equally effective. He has 
discovered that by flinging in plenty 
of kindling upon the expiring coals at 


the top of the furnace—billets of soft 


wood and hard wood, and fresh coal 
on these—he can start a fire so fierce 
that it will burn its way down through 
the dead cinders to the very grate. 
This remedy stands for that great 


religious awakening for which we. 
have so long been waiting and must. 
have soon or perish for lack of it. One | 


of the chief texts for our time is this, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord. Prepa- 
ration for the coming day of God’s 
grace is the duty of the hour. 
sorts of preparation are required. 
The first, of course, is in the line of 
penitence,—the prompt and resolute 


putting away of worldliness, covet- 


ousness and the other forms of sin 
that are spoiling the church. The 
second is in the field of prayer,— 
honest, earnest, united, hopeful, and 
trustful petition; and the third is in 
the path of service,—giving ourselves 
with all diligence and devotion to the 
business of supplying means of grace 
for the people of the land, channels 
through which the incoming tides of 
life and truth may flow. 


The Everlasting Foundation 


On the brow of the hill overlooking 
the bay where the Mayflower was 
moored, they have reared a colossal 
statue. On the corners of the pedes- 
tal repose four figures representing 
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Three 


law, morality, freedom, and edu-— 
cation. There ought they to rest 
by right; but above these stands 
erect the gigantic figure of Faith. 
Thirty and six feet she rises from 
the foot, which rests on a slate of 
Plymouth rock, with her brow bound 
with evergreen laurels. With one 
hand she grasps’ an open Bible. 
With the other in graceful gesture 
she points the nation up to God. 
Not down to rocks and earth and 
living creatures, but up toGod. The 
only book she opens to the eyes of 
the nation is the Bible. And so it 
should be. That Holy Word holds 
the only light which has led our ad- 
vances into any virtue of life. It 
was when the Bible spoke with the 
highest authority that all the people 
lived most in the fear of the Lord, 
which is the beginning of wisdom. 
And the supreme solicitude which 
takes hold of a patriotic and Chris- 
tian heart is that this venerable 
missionary society may snuff the 
old candle, and not that she shall 
strike any new light. That, as in 


the divine, beneficence, her favor 


was never greater among men of 
fortune and faith in the centers of 
culture and wealth; her compre- 
hension of the call we make upon 
her, not to carry ‘‘another gospel,’’ 
may be such that every echo from 
her work in the waste places may 
have the fullness of the whole Word 
of God; and that she may so place 
the eternal verity and beauty and 
blessedness of our Bible faith before 
East and West and all the earth, that 
whoever sees it first shall be charmed 
with its charms, and be carried up 
toward its open and eternal at- 
tractions, until the transported soul 
shall enter the gates and see the 
King in His beauty, and all mankind 
will follow. 


Boston. 
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OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG 


DEPARTMENT - CONDUCTED - BY 
SHELTON ASSOCIATE 


DON O. 
SECRETARY 


E serves hts country best 


Who lives pure life and doeth righteous decd, 

And walks straight paths, however others stray, 
And leaves his sons as uttermost bequest | 
A stainless record which all men may read. 


Thts ts the better way. 


No drop but serves the slowly lifting tide; : 


No dew but has an errand to some flower; 

No smallest star but sheds some helpful ray, 

And, man by man, each helping all the rest, 

Makes the firm bulwark of the country’s power. 
‘There 1s no better way. 


YOUNG MEN 
AND MISSIONS. 


: A MONG the thousands ot su- 


perb Christian business and 


professional men _ affiliated 
with the Congregational churches ‘in 
America, are many college and univer- 
sity graduates, occupying prominent 
‘positions in the communities in 
which they live. 
of them are unidentified in any vital 
way with the missionary work of the 
church. Why? Because they have 
permitted their uneducated con- 
sciences to lead them to delegate 
this work, which Christ commanded 
all His disciples to do, to the ex- 
cellent and Godly women of the 
church. 

Multitudes of them seem to ignore 
their individual responsibility in the 
matter and manifest only an inter- 
mittent interest by an occasional 
contribution to the missionary so- 
cieties. Even many of twenty-five 
and thirty years of age are wholly 
out of touch with this most going 
and most aggressive — of 
the church. 


But large numbers 


—SELECTED FOR THE Youne PEOPLE’s DEPARTMENT 


The opportune time for getting | 
the missionary idea into the minds 
of the young men of the church is 
when they are young. The future 
interest of young men in missions 
will depend to a large degree on what. 
is done mow to create such an interest. 
As Prof. William James reminds us 
in his latest work on Psychology, 
‘‘The conceptions acquired before 
thirty remain usually the only ones 
we ever gain.”’ The tens of thousands 
of young men in Congregational 
churches who have not the missionary 
idea must be sought, trained, and 
given tasks equal to their powers. » 

How are they to be brought to 
take their Master’s point of view and 
to give themselves without reserve 
to the following of His marching 
orders? This high object is to be; 
greg 

By promoting the intelligedt 
iit regular study of the Bible. No 
man can study it thus without dis- 
covering that every man, up to the 
limit of his capacity and opportunity, 
is bound to take an active share in 
the task of turning all men from 
darkness to | 
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380 THE HOME 

2. By thoroughly §familiarizing 
them with Congregational missionary 
literature. THE,HomeE Missionary, 
in its improved “form, will prove of 
deep interest. Missionary maga- 
zines are not dull. ‘‘The New Tes- 


tament is the bound volume of the 


Missionary magazines of the first 
half century,” said the Rev, Dr. J. 
F. Horton in an address to English 
Congregationalists a short time ago. 
The timely and valuable pamphlets 
issued by the Home Missionary 5So- 
ciety and by the other five Congre- 
gational Missionary Societies are, full 


of interest and instruction. 


3. By enlisting them in the study 
of missions. Lead the strongest men 
in the church to study methods, to 
acquaint themselves with the details 
of the missionary’ enterprise, that 
they may lead the young people of 
the church. Under proper direction 
no study is more fascinating, in- 
cluding, as it does, the consideration 
of the most intensely interesting 
biographical, historical, geographical 
and religious themes. Therefore, a 
mission study-class will have a place 
in every well-organized Congrega- 
tional church. Such a class, led by 
one whose Christianity is of a robust 
type, will bring forth large results. 
This class, taking up alternately 
courses of study in home and foreign 
missions, will be a means of steadily 
developing in Congregational young 
people an intelligent interest in mis- 
sions. 

4. By placing them on missionary 
committees for the purpose of or- 
ganizing and conducting the mission- 
ary activities of the church so that 


| an interest in missions on the part 
\of other young men of the church 
may be awakened, developed and 
conserved. a 
It will follow, as the harvest the 


seed-sowing, that a deep missionary 
interest will come. A few years ago, 
a quiet, devoted, efficient young 
business man in a New York City 
church began an earnest effort to 
cultivate an interest in missions on 
the part of the young people of his 


MISSIONARY 


‘the entire loss. 


church. Now the church supports 
seven Home and Foreign mission- 
aries. The pastor of the church tes- 
tifies to the fact that this extensive 
interest and this practical outcome 
were chiefly the result of the aggres- 
sive effort of this one intelligent 
layman. 

A clear call comes to the young 
men of the churches. It is a call for 
them to develop qualities necessary 
for leadership and to devote them- 
selves heroically and faithfully to the | 
utmost possible furthering of the 
missionary enterprises of the church. 
The personal adoption of the mo- 
tive that impelled the first mission- . 
aries, the use of adequate means for 
the kindling and the perpetuation of 
missionary interest, will bring about 
a new era in the lives of many 
thousands of our stalwart Christian 
young men. | | | 


A SERIOUS FIRE 
AT JEROME 


The young people of the churches 
will sympathize with members of the 
important Mission Church at Jerome, 
Arizona, in the great misfortune that 
has come to them through the de- 
struction by fire of their church and 
parsonage. The Rev. H. G. Miller, 
the earnest, efficient pastor of the 


church, 'ost his watch, his pocketbook, 


his clothing and all of his library. 
The property was insured for $3,000: 
This amount, however, will not cover 
A new organ, a new 
piano and the Sunday-school library 
were uninsured. 

Dr. J. D. Kingsbury writes: ‘‘We 
find that $3,000 will restore the 
buildings. Work was begun promptly. 
The citizens of Jerome will contribute 
at least $250 to help meet the per- 
sonal needs of Mr. Miller. A friend 
at Prescott will add $50. Friends 
have petitioned a friend of the 
church to contribute a gymnasium 
for use in connection with the read- 
ing-room. They now await his ver- 
dict.”” Dr. Kingsbury says that he 


left Jerome with a thankful heart, 
having a new interpretation of the 
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telegram which he sent from Albu- 
querque, when he first heard of the 
destruction of the church at Jerome: 
“The Lord reigns.”’ 

Through the kindness of friends 
we have been able.to send $30 to Mr. 
Miller to aid in the restoration of 


When we sow good seed. the basket ultimately gets the fuller. 


his library. ~ Another friend has sent 
a large number of valuable books. _ 
Books, magazines, and periodicals 


for the young, men’s reading-room 


of the church will be a real help 
to these earnest and efficient ware 
ers. 


A POSTAGE STAMP A WEEK! AN APPEAL TO 
OUR CONGREGATIONAL YOUTH 


By THE Rev. Ernest Bourner ALLEN 
Pastor Washington Street Congregational C hurch, Toledo, Ohio 


HERE has: never been an era 
in the history of our country 
when a call for men to defend 

her honor has not met with prompt 
and splendid response. That men 
might go, their mothers and wives, 
sisters and sweethearts, have toiled 
and suffered. To maintain a home 
when the men were at the front, these 
soldier-women endured poverty, hard- 
ship and woe. The monetary sacrifice, 
entatled by the war, was tmmeasurable. 

To-day there is none the less in- 
sistent demand that young men and 
women respond to the country’s need. 


The enemy is sin, intrenched in 


selfishness. Want, woe, wickedness, 
are in the line. The battle is on. 
_ It is Christ’s Kingdom which must 
be defended, our country’s salvation 
which must be secured. No war was 
ever fiercer. No call was ever clearer. 
The enemy had tremendous resources 
in men and money. God has not 
fewer men, nor less money. What 
will His men do with Hts money? 
That 1s the question. Upon the 
answer depends the tssue. 

Shallow people respond to the plea 
of fads and nostrums. Every benev- 
olent fakir gets his generous living, 
. finds ready sale for his goods. Shall 
rational Christians be less responsive 


to God? Who 1s tt that asks for the 


support of Hts enterprise, tf tt 1s not 


our Lord H 


How much, then, will you give bo 


save America? How much do you 


owe your homeland? Put it down in 
black and white. One dollar a year 
is little enough to recognize your debt. 
It doesn’t begin to pay the znterest on 
it! There are jew young men an 

young women who could not fairly 
give a dollar a year for Home Mis- 
sions. Some there are for whom .one 
dollar a year would uot fairly match 


their ability—they ought to do more. 


Whatever gets our money gets us. 
Money is stored manhood and woman- 
hood. How much of the energy of 
your character, stored up in money, 
does God’s Kingdom in America, get 
from you? Are you worth a dolly a 
year to the Kingdom? 

What would it mean for our young 
people to average a dollar a year 
apiece? Give it fair figuring ba 
omit not Christ’s love for you! 
dollar a year would mean: | 

One postage stamp a week! 

_ Astreet car fare once in three weeks 

An ice-cream soda once in three 
weeks! | 

Two lecture tickets a year! 

- One book a year! 

A bit of ribbon, plus a handker- 
chief or two,-a-year! 

A tie, a test, and a trinket a year! 

Absence from one football game! 

A postage stamp a week! It looks 
small, t it, to put that 
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Especially in view of the ‘“‘grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who, though 
He was rich, yet for your sakes He 
became poor, that ye through His 
poverty might become rich!” A 
street-car fare once in) three weeks! 
Many-a home missionary walks many 
miles every day to preach the Gospel. 
An ice-cream soda once in three 
weeks! and many a frontier preacher 
is wanting winter clothes! A tie ora 


trinket! And town after town is. 


calling for the Gospel message. Well, 

there are some things we can do with- 

out, if we care to do it, for Christ’s 
“sake. 

A postage stamp a week! Will you 
do it? Especially when the mission- 
aries, our representatives, live in car- 
petless houses; heat only one room 
for economy’s sake; sleep under 
quilts padded with old newspapers; 
subscribe with difficulty for only one 
paper a year; make over all their 
garments till the cloth just fades 
away; pocket their pride in order to 
preach; live in isolation and danger 
for a chance to save men; and die 
like martyrs. 

would it mean ed them and 


MISSIONARY 


for the work if our army of youth aver- 


aged a dollar a year, a postage stamp a 
week, for the cause of Home Missions? 

The aggregate amount would be 
in the neighborhood of $200,000. It 


would put a hundred new men in 


the field and they are tremendously 
needed. It would erect twenty chap- 
els at strategic points where we ought 


preempt and hold the ground forthe 
' sake of thefuture. It would help solve 


every problem of our cities, teeming 
with the lifeof the world’s peoples. It 


' would make advance possible, instead 


of mere marking time. It would 
stimnulate the spiritual life of every 
young man and young woman who 
entered upon this endeavor. It would 
arouse our churches and build up the 
Kingdom. 

It 1s not an impossible thing for 
the young people in Congregational 
churches to average a dollar a year 


for Home Missions, and not subtract 


one penny from what they are doing 
for other phases of the work of God’ s 
Kingdom, 

A postage stamp a week! 

IT will! 

Will you? 


HE MISSIONARY SPEECH 


: | By Marcaret L. Knapp 


| artjord, Connecticut 


TANY young people would be 
; willing to prepare a brief 


| speech or paper upon a 
given missionary topic if they could 
feel confident of their power to pre- 
sent their ideas in an acceptable 
form.| To set a time-limit for them 
does not help them out of their 
difficulty, for they do not know just 
how much can be said within the 
time, nor how best to say it. It is 
to such, not to practical writers, 
that the following suggestions are 
offered. 

A moderate speaker will utter one 
hundred and twenty or one hundred 
and fifty words a minute; an article 
the length of this can be read aloud 


in four minutes. How shall it be 
planned? There is no room for ob- 
vious generalities. The essence of 
the short speech is_ definiteness. 
Hence the first rule is: — 

Strike the keynote at once, in the 
opening sentence if possible. This 
does not mean that we are to say all 
in a breath, and then be reduced 
to repeating ourselves; but it means 
that a gradual approach to the sub- 
ject is out of place. To “‘introduce”’ 
is “‘to lead within.’’ Lead others 
within promptly, and they will be 
with us all the way. So, in develop- 
ing our thought more fully in the 
time which follows, if we have an 
anecdote to tell, it must be told 
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pointedly; it we have facts to give, 


they must be added one to another in ° 


an orderly, progressive way, so as to 
build up a compact statement which 
will leave an impression. A striking 
illustration—be sure that it illustrates 
_ your point, not something else—may 
then be reserved to the end, where 
it will form a_ climax. 
us to the second rule: 

Do not try to cover too much ground 
in the time. Have we ever heard 
some one, when we thought he was 
about to sit down, begin again with, 
‘There is another thing that it 
seems to me ?’? The other point 
may be an excellent one, but-—leave 
it for some one else. Put all your 
eggs into one basket, and deliver 
that basket whole! 

To do this well needs closer prep- 
aration than is required for a longer 
talk. How much anxious thought 
went into the five-minute address 
at Atlanta, which made 
Washington famous! 
back of his speech, Do not be 


up everywhere. 


This brings. 


Booker 
His life lay 


afraid of original deductions. All 


missionary items do not come ready 
labeled ; 
a subject once lodge in the mind, and 
it seems as if reference to it cropped 
When we can say 
what we think, and not what we 
think would be a good thing to say, 
we have a message. It should then 
be written, and read over aloud. 
Does it gather strength as it goes 
along? Have we emphasized our 
point as we meant to do? Are the 


sentences so constructed that their © 


meaning from beginning to end as 
heard, will be clear to the audience? 
They need not always be short— 
some so-called ‘‘forcible’”’ writing 
sounds like a hammer on a tack— 
but they should carry well. | 


The object of all this? Not to 


make a successful meeting, but to 
- quicken life. 


It is for life’s sake, 
the life which is Christ. Missionary 
societies to-day are dealing with 
iiving questions, with large ey 


lems, hopes. 


A YOUNG PEOPLE'S MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 
A PASTOR'S ESTIMATE 


‘By THE W. F, IRELAND 


IVEN: a room full of young 
people, representing a dozen 
different Christian Endeavor 

Societies; two experts in modern 
missionary methods to lead the dis- 
cussions; three sessions of from two 
to three hours, in anticipation; a 
provisional program, including such 
topics as ‘‘Mission Study Classes,”’ 
‘The Promotion of Christian Stew- 
ardship,’’ and ‘‘A Passion for Mis- 
sions;’”” and withal a manifest spirit 
of earnestness on the part of every 
one present. What may be the 
sutcome? | 

It was Saturday afternoon, Nov. 
21st. The room was the chapel of 
Plymouth Church at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The young people were from the 
Congregational churches of Syracuse 
and its vicinity. The leaders—Harry 


cussion. 


‘Wade Hicks and Don 0. Shelton, 
young men dressed in business suits, 
energetic, straightforward, in sym- 
pathy with young people and their 


point of view. At the close of the 


first session, one present from an- 
other denomination, exclaimed: 
““This earnest, practical effort to 
enlist young people for missions 
makes one sigh to be a Conga 
tionalist.”’ 

The Col is on. And it as 
a Conference. The formal address 
is absent. The leaders are drawing 


out from the experience of those 


present points that bear on the 
question in hand, always adding 
from their own maturer thoughts 
and wider experience the suggestions 
that perfect the plans under ued 


study the newspapers. Let _ 
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THE Missionary COMMITTEE. 


For example, as to the Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Committee: The 
wisdom of it is demonstrated by the 
definite work it makes possible, and 
by the training of the committee it- 
self. The organization of the com- 
mittee should include (1) members 
enough to do the work, but not 
enough to make it unwieldy, and (2) 
a policy, in writing, of what the 


committee prayerfully proposes to 
Records of its proceed- 


undertake. 
ings, kept by its secretary, are of 
great value, giving permanence to its 
work, aiding future committees, and 
making it possible for a new pastor 
at a glance to obtain an insight into 
the missionary spirit of the society. 
Its duties should include the dis- 
seminating of information, the cir- 
culating of literature, the conducting 


of missionary programs, and the pro- 


motion of the mission study class. 
It should also seek to promote sys- 
tematic giving. 


Tue MISSION CLASS. 


This topic occupied a large place 
in the discussion. The value of a 
class, thoroughly and _ scientifically 
studying the scope and status of 
missions, was made very evident, 
and suggestions offered as to how 
to organize. 
are: (1) a text book; (2) a leader, not 
necessarily an expert, but one who 
will be faithful and willing to keep 
ahead of the class; ( 3) a regular time 


of meeting, not less often than once 


a week; (4) a missionary library, 


procured either by subscriptions from 


members of the class, or by private 
donations, or possibly by loans made 


from private libraries. The possibility 
of the city library being utilized to 
good advantage was suggested. Libra- 


‘which refuse to be forgotten: 


Essentials for the work — 


MISSIONARY 


rians are always ready to receive sug- 
gestions as to books in demand. 

As to text books: The Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Movement (156 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y.) is publishing at 35 
and 50 cents books especially adapted 
to the Mission study class. 


STRIKING UTTERANCES. 


Many of the sentences of the lead- 
ers of this conference commanded at- 
tention. Here are two or three 
Weare 
laying plans, not for one year, but for 
twenty years.’’ ‘‘Mission study work 
brings one into touch with the great- 
est conquest going on in the world, 
the conquest of commerce not ex- 
cepted.’’ ‘‘The Gospel is a message,”’ 
said Dr. R. F. Horton, of England, 
‘‘a telegraph message. The church is 
blamable, if, like a recreant messenger 
boy, she is found playing marbles 
while the message is yet undelivered.”’ 

The points carried away by the 
participants in the discussions of 
those two days may be summarized 
as a policy to be carried out in each > 
society represented: 

1. well-organized; 
Committee. 
oe Missionary meetings that are 
full of interest, instruction and vigor. 

$34 mission study class pursuing 
alternately home and foreign courses. 

4. A Missionary Library contain- 
ing an increasing number of carefully 
selected modern missionary books, 
magazines and pamphlets. 3 
A continuous, well-directed 
fort to lead every young man and 


Missionary 


woman in the church to give sys- 


tematically and proportionately to 
missions and to keep a stewardship 
account book. 2 

6. A prayerful and piialitions effort 
to develop in every young man and 
woman a passion for missions. . 


. MANY Christian men GIVE MONEY toward the cause of missions. 
The call now 1s for men who will GIVE TIME, THOUGHT 
AND ENERGY fo the development of a missionary tnterest in 


others. 
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J] E MOST EARNESTLY COMMEND to 
young people a capital book, 
entitled, ‘‘Steps Christward,’’ 
by the Rev. H. A. Bridgman, 
Managing Editor of The Congregationalist, 
and published by the Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton. In it Mr. Bridgman answers with 
keen insight and a fine sympathy with the 
perplexities of young people, just the ques- 
tions that confront young men and women 
who have begun a Christian life. Many of 
these questions some young men and 
women might hesitate to ask, but they 
will rejoice to find in printed form the 
counsel they need on important matters 
which have disturbed their peace of mind 
and which have threatened to harm, if not 
wreck, their Christian experience. At any 
season of the year, this volume of 178 
pages will be a most helpful gift to young 
Christians. It deserves a very wide cir- 
culation. | 


We have no right to take wz for 
granted that the missionary 1dea. will 
come to possess the minds and hearts 
of young people apart from well- 
planned and diligently prosecuted ef- 
fort for the awakening of missionary 

interest. | 


A pastor who attended the recent Con- 
gregational Young People’s Missionary | 


Conference held at Syracuse, New York, 
writes: ‘‘It was a*great inspiration to me 
to be in attendance at the Conference and 
to get hold of the new suggestions. I am 


busy now ay to adapt them to our. 


own work.”’ 
| 
Our Lord has entrusted to us, per- 
sonally, a great and glorious task,—the 


taking of the Gospel to all men. It ts° 


not for a soctety that we act and give. 
It 1s for Him tee because of our re- 
lation to Him. 


IN A RECENT LETTER of the Congregational 


Churches of South Dakota the committee 
on Foreign Missions, consisting of the 
Rev. Thomas A. Woodcock, aE 
Mrs. Grace S. Derome and Mrs. E. L. 


Billings, Lead, South Dakota, calls at- 


tention to three forms of activity: 1. Per- 
sonal effort to get more persons to give 
systematically and to have a gift from 


wisely. 


SUGGESTION AND COMMENT 


every member of the congregation. 2. 
Dissemination of missionary intelligence 
through judicious distribution of literature. | 
3. Emphasis on the strategic value of 
youth. You are no doubt aware that 
our Congregational Home Missionary So- | 
ciety and the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions are set- 
ting the churches an example in this, by | 


each having a/secretary for young peo-— 


ple’s work. They edit a young people’s 
department in the magazines of their 
respective societies, freely provide the. 
Christian Endeavor Societies with special 
choice literature for the missionary meet-_ 
ings and seek in other hive wavs to be. 
used in developing our young people into 
intelligent missionary enthusiasts. Then 
there is being prepared a course of sys- 
tematic study in Congregational mission- 
ary work, which we hope will be exten-. 
sively used in our State: Another way. 
to interest young people is carefully to 
cultivate in a few a fondness for mis- 
sionary literature. Having them for 
leaders, divide all the young people into 
two ‘‘sides’’ for a contest, whose object 
shall be to see which of them shall be able 
to get done the most missionary reading 
in a given time. It is a valuable means 
of widely spreading interest through 
the revelations made to people. With 
the young well trained, the future of our 
foreign missionary work is secure. | 


| i 

Through His Word and by His 
Spirit our Lord still puts a leght 
utthin His disciples which cannot but 
shine out. | 


**We THANK you for the four booklets 
for young people. We have read them 
with much interest and are delighted with 
the attractive form in which: you have 
caused them to appear. They will surely 
do a great deal to awaken an interest in 
Home Missionary work. Mrs. Adams (our 
Secretary for Young People’s work) and I 
will do our best to use them economically 
It is a great help to have the 
department for young people conducted 
as it is.’’ This encouraging message 1S 
from Mrs. T. Woodcock,. President 
of the South Dakota Woman’s Home 


Missionary Union. a 


The evangelization of the world is 


the priceless legacy of work left by the 


Master to His disctples. 
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THE HOME ARY 


STUDIES IN HOME MISSIONS 


A Suort Coursrt FOR THE SPRING OF 1904, 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL Youne 


This course is based on es the Nation,’ by J. B. Clark, 
D.D. ($1.25 net.) For sale by the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The leader should seek to have all he! questions fully answered 
during the class hour. 

In addition to ‘‘Leavening the Nation,” it is recommended that in 
preparation for lessons I. and II., the leader, and members of the class 
to whom topics are assigned, consult the following volumes: 

Robert Ellis. ‘‘The Hand of God in American History.”’ 

Fiske, John. ‘‘The Beginnings of New England.” ($2.00.) 

“Whitefield. George. Life of.’’ 

‘Brainerd, David. Memoirs of.”” Edited by J. M. Sherwood, D.D. 


($1.50.) 


LESSON I 


The Preparation for and The Beginning of Organized Home Missions 
in America, 1492—1798 | 


Read ‘‘Leavening the Nation,” pp. 11-32 
FOR THE CLass Hour 
. The Preparation 


What definition of shila does the author give? 

What is said respecting the providential direction of Columbus? 

What was the result of the attempts of Spain and France to gain 
possession of America? 

Who were the real founders of America? What was their motive 
in coming? 

Quote the statement of Governor Bradford respecting the colanists. 

What sections of the country were peopled by the early Christian 
em_grants? 

Name some of the characteristics of the pioneers. 


2. The Beginning of Organized Home Missions 
In what year was American Home Missions organized? What was 
the age of New England? 
ie what extent had Congregational churches grown during this 
perio 
Who reached New England fifty-eight years before Home Missions 
was organized and what followed his visit? What American leader of 


_the movement is named? What were some of the apparent effects of 
“The Great Awakening’’? : 


What conditions of the country, in 1798, are named? 

Previous to organization, what Home Mission methods were » used? 

Which was the first Home Missionary Society organized? What 
* does the spictation from its Constitution indicate as to the soe of the 
founders? 

What Home Missionary Society was formed in 1799? What was 
its 


| at was the object of the early Home Missionary Societies? 
Where, chiefly, did their missionaries labor? _ ly 
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a With the of what other Societies ‘did New England 


ecome organized for Home Mission effort? 
Of — in the churches, were all these societies the natural out- 
growth? | 


| TOPICS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


To be assigned one week in advance to members of the class. 
The Preparation for the. beginning of meget Home Missions 
in See ‘‘Leavening the Nation,” pp. 11-109. 
2. The Exodus of the Puritans. See Fiske’s ‘The Beginnings of 
New England,” pp. 50-87. 
. The Character of the Founders of America. See ‘ ‘The Hand of 
God in American History,” pp. 14-38; Fiske’s toe Beginning of hestiied 
England,” pp. 101-103. 
4. George Whitfield and the Great dilemmas See any standard 
Life of Whitfield. | 


| LESSON 11 


| ae The Early West 
| Read ‘Leavening the Nation,” pp. 3 b-46 


What was the condition of the northern half and the western third 
of New York State at the beginning of the nineteenth gee 
At this time, which denomination was strongest in Pennsylvania, 
_ New York and New Jersey? | 
To what persecution was this owing? | 
Which three denominations began Home Mission effort , almost 
simultaneously ? Tell something of their purpose and method? 
What compact was formed between Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians? 
State its purpose. 
What were its advantages? | 
What was its ultimate effect on Congregationalism? 
Wherein were the views of the framers of the eqmpact defective? 
What was the essential defect of the — 
What strange delusion of many New England leaders is referred to? 
What were some of the benatite of the Plan of Union? 
Where did the organized Home Mission forces begin their activities? 
, | How may new Congregational Churches were formed between 


1800-1815? 
| What other significant and encouraging ppening had been made? 
Describe conditions in northern Ohio at the beginning of the nine- 
| teenth century. 
hich prophecy was made by the Connecticut Home Missionary 


hen and by whom was southeastern Ohio settled? 
Tell something about this colony. 
_ What were some of the results of the first thirty years of activity 
| by the Missionary society of Connecticut? 
| Describe briefly the conditions of life in these new eer tements. 
| | _ TOPICS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION | 
| To bd assigned one week in advance to members of the class 
1. Describe, with the use of a large map, the sections of the United 
States visited by the early Home Missionaries. 
: ‘ 2. eg nen of union adopted by the Congregationalists and Pres- 
| yterians 
| 3. Life in the Wilderness. See Memoirs of David Brainerd, Chap. V. 


| 4. Obstacles that confronted the pioneer Home Missionaries. 
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| by a- December blizzard! 


A SYMPOSIUM 


MAGINE a group of home missionary superintendents meeting 
by chance tn a train and destined to ride together for hours 
over the Western plains, or shut into some friendly home or hostelry 
There ts nothing dull about such en- 
counters, no lack of good stories and tnnocent mirth, and unrthal, 
an abundant exchange of missionary experience. Come near 
enough to this group to listen and you shall obtain a new view of 
the hopes and plans of the watchmen upon the walls in these closing 


days of 1903. 


That youthful veteran, Superintendent Parker, of Oklahoma, 
who has seen service under the Home Missionary Society in several 
States since 1883, naturally opens the ball. 


Superintendent J. Homer Parker, 
New Indian Territory 


Brethren, I thought Oklahoma large 
enough for the energies or ambi- 
tions of any one man, but Provi- 
dence suddenly opened the way into 
the Indian Territory, and I seem to 
be the only man near enough to fol- 
low the leading. Railroads are mak- 
ing accessible every portion of this 
Territory to settlement and invest- 
ment. When politics and sentiment 
have given place to reason and the 
Indian can sell and the White Man 
can buy,so that its agricultural and 
mineral wealth can be discovered and 
utilized, no richer portion of our do- 
main can be found. Cities, villages 
and hamlets are springing up all 
along these iron highways, and these, 
with the older settlements, have, be- 
side their permanent residents, thou- 
sands in waiting for the fuller devel- 
opment. We Congregationalists are 


O ONE interrupts Brother: Parker. 


making entrance with our churches. 
We have entered this year Chickasha, 
a city of 8,000, on the Rock Island 
Railroai. It is within three miles of 
the Oklahoma border. Rev. M. C. 
Haecker is the pastor. At Lindsey, a 
town of 1,200, about half way to 
Paul's Valley from Chickasha, we 
expect soon to organize. At Holden- 
ville, a town of about 1,500, in th 

southwest corner of the Creek Nation, 
a Congregational church has probably 
been organized ere this by General 
Missionary L. B. Parker. We should 
do much more, and only the lack of 
missionary funds prevents. A dozen 
pivotal places might be occupied by 
our Pilgrim faith in the next twelve 
months, and to supplement them 
should be academies likewise of Pil- 
grim origin. Will the churches help 
us plant the banners of our polity and 
the Cross of Christ in this new com- 
monwealth, that the best may be en- 
joyed in those regions? 


It 1s one feature of these 


missionary symposiums that every one listens closely and 
uith antense sympathy to hts brother’s story. 


Superintendent W. W. Scudder, 
on Congregational Growth in 
the Northwest | 


We cannot rival the magic growths 
of Oklahoma, but we can approach 
them. Washington and _ northern 


Idaho have more than 150 Congre- 
gational churches, developed chiefly 


within twenty years. Nearly roo of | 
these have sprung from our Sunday 


Schools, and all but half a dozen 
have been aided by Home Missionary 
and church building grants. 
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For two years and a half Washing- 
ton has-been growing furiously. Her 
chief cities have doubled in popula- 
tion, and many of her smaller towns 
have increased in like ratio. What 
has Congregationalism been doing in 
this period of progress? Thirty-four 
new churches have been organized, 
thirty-one of which were the first in 
their comm ities Twelve dormant 
fields have been waked up. Fourteen 
others that were grouped in couples 
have grown large enough to demand 
each a pastor for itself. Fifty build- 


ings have been erected, thirty of them 

churches and twenty parsonages:> 

Fifteen churches have reached ait) 
to- 


support, making twenty-five 

gether in the State. During the past 
year at least fifty churches have made 
substantial financial advance in in- 
creased salaries and more adequate 
home expenditures; forty or more 


have enjoyed special evangelistic 


services, while the recorded benevo- 
lences have increased twenty-five per 
cent. Twenty-five churches have 
secured the ‘‘Forward Movement” 

missionary library of the American 
Board, and with half a dozen excep- 
tions every church in the State is 
supposed to be using the missionary 
calendar for a gift to each of our 
national societies—a movement that 
will include almost the entire Pacific 


Coast for 1904. 


In and around Seattle, our largest 


Congregational center, we have fifteen 
churches and two missions, with two 
city missionaries at work. We are 


carrying thirty per cent. more of work © 


than we did two years ago, and over 
fifty new men have come to our help; 


but we need at once fifteen more fitted 


for developing promising pioneer 
fields. 


A far greater Northwest stretches | 
beyond us. I must say a word about, 


Alaska’s vast needs, her splendid 


opportunities, possessions and pros-. 


pects. Here lies a magnificent empire, 
Congregationally neglected and desti- 
tute except for four isolated places 


hundreds of miles apart. No greater 


area for Northwestern Christianiza- 


tion was ever opened by Providence. 
It is the universal judgment of our 
Washington workers that a fatal mis- 
take will be made if we are not ready 
next spring for a wisely planned, ag- 
gressive and comprehensive mission- 
ary campaign in those regions so soon 


to teem with the most vigorous life 


of the United States. 


Superintendent George R. Mer- 
rill, on the “ New North” in 
Minnesota 


Our Minnceses. ‘The Star of the 


North,’ has not reached its zenith, as 
some have believed. A‘‘ New N orth e 
has been discovered, and a new door 
of missionary need and opportunity 
is opened. It is bounded by the 


Great Northern Railway from Du- 


luth to Grand Forks, a district two 
hundred and fifty miles long and 
seventy-five miles wide. In it eleven 
self-supporting churches have been 
planted; a goodly number are press- 
ing to self-support, and an abundance 


_of new work is requiring attention. 


Some have thought that this was 
our limit, and that this region well 
churched, Minnesota would be evan- 


gelized. 


There was a vague notion that 


beyond this ‘‘Middle North” there 


lay a ‘‘North,” but few, even ‘of 
Minnesota people, realized that there 
was a great province three hundred 
miles by a hundred and fifty, well- 
timbered, with good soil, great water 
power and vast mineral deposits. 
But the earth-hungry peoples’ have 
been finding it out, and have taken 


possession, till now there are thou- 


sands of them north of what three 
years ago was our “‘frontier.”” 


We have two outposts in the region; 


a general missionary, to the limit of 
his expense account, compasses the 


field; a missionary has been placed in. 


the Rainy River Valley. The pop- 
ulating of a large part of this region 
waits on the development of the 
great water power at Koochiching. 
That will come suddenly, when it 
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comes. With it the railways’ will 
complete their extensions, settlers 
hasten to the lands they have pre- 
empted, a manufacturing city and a 
score of thriving villages will spring 
up as if by magic. 

We ought to be prepared to meet 
that time with at least ten men, who 
can be placed on the field, and with 
the six thousand dollars which the 
first year of their work will cost. 


Superintendent W. S. Bell, on 
the Great Opportunity at Butte 


Brethren, between Washington and 
Minnesota I am holding middle ground 
in Montana. We have our country 
churches and they are doing us 
credit. We have also our great min- 
ing centers filled with busy life, a 
varied population and temptations to 
wild and vicious living which belong 
only to such communities. Take 
Butte for example. It has recently 
been brought into national promi- 


nence through the legal warfare be- | 


tween two rival mining corporations, 
which resulted in the temporary ‘sus- 
pension of a large share of the mines, 
and the idleness of thousands of men. 
The prizes are worth contending for. 


Butte is the greatest copper camp in 


the world, a place of 60,000 inhab- 
itants, combining all the advantages 
of a city with the characteristics of a 
mining camp. It is the gathering 
place of all nationalities—-wide-awake, 
active, intelligent men and women 
from all parts of the Union are there. 
Nowhere is the pathway to vice 
easier—to virtue more difficult. Two 
hundred and twenty-five saloons are 
open twenty-four hours a day. The 
churches are open less than half a 
dozen hours a week. Butte’s greatest 
need is a well-equipped and strongly 
supported institutional church. 

It was amid such conditions that a 
Sunday School was organized last 
May in the western part of the city, 
with Rev. C. MacPherson, who lives 
five miles in the country, as super- 
intendent. The sessions are held in 
a building, the front room of which 
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was formerly occupied as a store, wicn © 
three small rooms in the rear. What 
is being. accomplished will be seen 
from a recent letter written by Mr. 
MacPherson. I have it here in my 
pocket: 
‘Things are moving smoothly and 
rapidly with us here, the greatest 
diffiiculty.that I find being to get time 
for all the work that crowds itself 
upon me. To-night we have our 
weekly debate. : This has become a 


‘regular feature of the work, and no 


part of it creates more enthusiasm or 
is better attended, the average being 
forty persons. I find it has helped 
me greatly in thé prayer-meeting and 
Christian Endeavor work, for, having | 
got used to the sound of their voices 
in this way, people are ready to take 
part in the religious meetings. Prayer- 
meeting on Thursday night is still an | 
interesting part of our work, and 
shows an average attendance of thirty 
persons, half of whom are young peo- 
ple. Our singing school on Friday 
nights has already proven a great 
blessing, and the improvement in the 
singing at church and Sunday School 
is very marked. The attendance 
averages forty, and we are making an 
effort to bring it up to the 100 mark. 
‘Yesterday was cold and disagree- 
able, but we had fifty-five out at 
Sunday School, thirty at the Chris- 
tian Endeavor meeting, and fifty in 
the evening at the preaching service. 
A marked feature of the work is the 
fact that the young people always 
remain for the preaching service. I — 
have fitted up one of the back rooms | 
as a library; that is, I have put in the 
shelving and a stove, and am moving 
my books in there for a starter. We 
need a carpet, and I hope to be able 
to have one donated. We need books, 
and if you know any who have books 
they could spare, please speak for 
them. 
‘‘The Endeavor topic last night was, 
“How may the Endeavorers help to 
abolish the saloon,’ and in practical 
demonstration of how we are going to 


help, we got twenty signatures to a 


total abstinence pledge. We intend 
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to keep a pledge upon our wall, and 
get signatures at every opportunity. 


It does one good to see how anxious | 


the young people are to learn how to 
do real active Christian work. Is it 
not strange that none of the larger 
societies have ever tried these lines of 
work? 

‘‘T have now told you enough about 
the work to show that we are going 
forward, and that God is blessing us. 
I remarked last night to one of my 
congregation that I could not under- 
stand the wonderful success we were 
having, and she replied, ‘You are 
doing God’s work, and so long as you 
continue to do that you can count on 
success.’ 


Superintendent Horace Sander- 
son, on the Effect of Labor 
‘Disturbances 
I know very well what Brother 


Bell means about the temptations of 


mining centers, but of late we in Colo- 
rado have had a new evil to contend 
with. “Labor disturbances have had 
free course through the State, and 
their effect upon the ‘local church has 
been financially and spiritually de- 
pressing. It is a trying time for all, 
for people will take sides. When 
men are unemployed, their spiritual 
life is affected by their anxiety to find 
employment. You cannot separate a 
man’s financial condition from his 
There is always a dropping 

in church attendance, in some 
cases amounting to one-half, and the 
finances are crippled in like propor- 
tion. Some people hold that troubles 
of a financial nature will bring men to 
a closer consideration of spiritual 
things, and make them feel more de- 
pendent upon God. In our State this 
would hardly prove true. Then, too, 
as soon as a strike is declared, men 
begin to seek employment elsewhere, 
and the church loses members. If a 
man attempts to work during the 
time the strike is on, he is immediately 
branded as a ‘‘scab,’” whether a 
church member or not. Usually the 
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agitators’’ are not church men. 
There is also a spirit of bitterness en- 


gendered, and there is an instance 


here where a church officer who 


passed the collection basket was 


asked to resign because he was a 
9? 


Sta It takes a long while for a 
church to recover from the effects of 
a strike. | 


Superintendent Harmon Bross, 
on Home Missionary Sacrifices 
Now and then I see the question 


is raised whether the growing churches 


of the West are doing their full share 
of our home missionary work. There 
may be examples of shirking, but I 


am frequently touched with the testi- 


mony that comes to me ee 
of a far different spirit. 

In one of our frontier churches in 
western Nebraska, where losses and 


removals have weakened their finan- — 


cial resources, the field has been for 
some time without a pastor because 
even with the amount of missionary 
aid that was offered not enough 
could be raised to pay an efficient 
minister. With the earnest efforts 
on the part of the State Board to 
advance the contributions of the 


State, an apportionment was made 
of the amount needed on the basis of — 


church membership and the churches, 
were asked to respond. The amount 
asked of that church was $23.50. The 


letter fell into the hands of a plain 


farmer, a member of the church, and 
he promptly sent his contribution of 
$25 for the work. He knows what 


Home Missionary work means out on 


the frontier. In the same church is 
another humble man whose heart was 
deeply stirred some years ago when 
they were erecting their house of 
worship. He and his family were 
living in an old sod house and had 


laid aside $100 toward building a bet- 


terone. After talking the matter over 
with his good wife he said to the 
building committee, ‘‘We can wait 
for a house on the homestead, but the 
church must be built.’’ So the whole 
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392 THE HOME 
$100 was given. The church was 
erected, but the house on the home- 
stead was never built. If our well- 
to-do people were willing to meet 
these noble souls at the front in a 
similar spirit of effort and sacrifice 
there would be no lack for the Lord’s 
work. 


Superintendent H. A.Schauffler, 
on Bohemia and the United 
| States 


Brethren I sympathize heartily 
with you in your American work, and 
I know that you are with me also in 
my effort for the foreigner. I have 
been back this last summer to my old 
missionary field in Austria, and I want 
to tell you some of my impressions. 

When the three missionaries of the 
American Board to Austria met in 
Pra rue in the fall of 1872, they little 
imagined that they were called, not 
only to begin work for Catholics in-a 
Papal land, but that they would also 
prepare the way for the solution of 
one of the most difficult problems 
connected with the evangelization of 
our country, that of reaching our 
Slavic immigrants and their children 
with the Gospel. But that was the 
Divine plan. In order to be able to 
do intelligent and efficient missionary 
work for Bohemians in America, it 
was necessary to become thoroughly 
acquainted with them in their own 
country. It was necessary to learn 
their language, a difficult task, and 
one which can be accomplished much 
better in Bohemia than in America. 
It was still more necessary to become 
well acquainted with the people 
themselves, to study their character, 
to know their glorious and tragic 
history and ancient Protestant litera- 
ture, to study their present condition 
and the causes that have led to it; to 
learn by painful experience how to 


sympathize with them in their eccle- 


siastical and political oppression, to 
- become acquainted with the small 
body of spiritually minded Chris- 
tian leaders among the Protestant 


be 
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churches—in short, to acquire an in- 
telligent, sympathetic knowledge of 
the people, their condition and spirit- 
ual needs, and the best means of 
meeting those needs. This required — 
years of residence among and inter- 
course with the people in their own 
country. 

When first myself, and then Dr. 
E. A. Adams, were most reluctantly 
compelled by urgent family reasons 
to return to the United States, we 
little dreamed what was in store for 
us. While waiting for the restoration 
of Mrs. Schauffler’s health and hoping 
to be permitted to return to Austria, 
I was much surprised by an invitation. 
to visit Cleveland and see what could 
be done for the spiritual good of the 
25,000 Bohemians of that city. This 
visit resulted in my settling there in 
1882 as missionary to Bohemians, and 
in my appointment in 1883 by the 
National Society as their superin- 
tendent for missionary work among 
foreign population in a large section 
of the country, including a number 
of States. This again resulted the 
next year (1884) in the calling of Dr. 
E. A. Adams to Chicago to commence 
missionary work for the very large 
Bohemian population now numbering 
over 80,000. Later on, the foreign 
population work of the Congrega- 
tional body was divided into three 
departments. But it will always re- 
main true that the now very large. 
widespreading and successful wo1k of 
our denomination for foreign popula- 
tion had its inception in the Cleveland 
Bohemian mission, which itself was 


‘the result of, and made possible by, 


the American Board’s mission in 
Austria. 
The difficulties to be overcome 1 
our Slavic work in America were soon 
found to be very great. The bitter 
opposition of Rome and the gross 
materialism and blatant infidelity 
into which hatred of Rome’s oppres- 
sion drove multitudes of freedom- 
loving Bohemians, who knew little or 
nothing of true Christianity, and the 
total lack of a real Christian element 
and of Bohemian missionary workers 
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made the beginning much more diffi- 


cult than among most other foreign © 


elements. Here, too, the mission in 
Bohemia rendered important service 
by, sending over several excellent 
young brethren and sisters, who are 
actively engaged in our Slavic mis- 
sionary work. 


Qur example has stimulated the. 


Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist 
bodies to take hold of missionary 
work for Slavic population. Our 
Slavic Home Missionary work has not 
been without a reflex influence on our 
work in Austria. This is especially 
true of the Slovak mission in Penn- 
sylvania. Commenced in Braddock 
in 1890, it has grown faster than any 
other part of our Slavic work, and 


that though many of the Slovaks, 


grievously oppressed by their Magyar 
rulers, and led astray by their spirit- 
ual guides, were found in:a deplorable 
state of ignorance and sin. Wonders 
of divine grace have been wrought 
among them. Some of them have re- 
turned to Hungary, where they have 
told of the new life they found here. 


AT THIS point we must leave the train. 


MISSIONARY 


This has arciibell opposition from the. 
‘blind guides”’ of the blind and called 
greater attention to their testimony, 


which has won others and kindled 


spiritual beacon fires in a number of 
places. The visit this past summer of} 
Rev. Joseph Donat, of our Charleroi, 
Pa., Slavic mission,to his home in Bo- 
hemia, and to Hungary, where he had 


good opportunities to speak of the 
need of a living and. witnessing 


Christianity, gave cheering proof of 


the blessing of the reflex influence 
exerted by Slavic mission work in 
this country. 

[ pray God, brethten, that this 
spiritual action and reaction may go 
on increasing in power and greatly 
promote the speedy evangelization of 


large bodies of the population of both . 


great Empires. It is an unspeakable 
privilege to have a share in work so 
divine and so far-reaching in its in- 


fluence for the welfare of vast multi- 
tudes for time and foreternity. May 


God’s people realize this .and put 
forth all energies for the carrying to 
a glorious issue of the Divine plan. - 


Our business does — 


not cover the whole country, like the work of these men, and 


sometimes we reach the end of a journey while they are stall going 
on. But something we may have learned from this missionary 
symposium of the breadth and variety of the field and work of the 
Home Missionary Soctety. We have lastened to only seven wit- 
nesses. If the whole body of our superintendents, twenty-one 1m 
number, could be heard, and 17 to these were added the fijteen secre- 
- tartes who carry on work in the Auxiliary States, we should be 
enlightened and possibly oppressed and overwhelmed by the extent 
and multiplicity of home missionary demands and opportuntties. 
Is it strange that much study is necessary for a proper understand- 
ing of home msstons or that appeals for — should be contin- 
wous and persistent for at on? | 
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Another Victory 


[ is always a pleasure to record 
_ the deliverance of a church from 

missionary dependency. ‘The 
home missionary mother loves her 
children, but is proud to send them 
forth to fight their own way in‘the 
world. The church at Dickinson, 
North Dakota, Rev. H. V. Rominger, 
pastor, has had a/year of unusual 
spiritual results, hich are now 
favorably affecting its temporal] pros- 
perity. Says the pastor: 


On the first Wednesday in September 


this church voted unanimously to assume 


self-support, beginning October 19, 1903. 
Since that time we have been, by God's 
help, supporting ourselves and will. con- 
tinue to do so, being the only self-support- 
ing Protestant church on the western slope. 
of the Missouri River in North Dakota. 
I was directed also by unanimous vote to 
extend the hearty thanks of the church to 
the Home Missionary Society for its past 


- aid and to pledge the loyal support of the 


church and its liberal contributions to the 
Home Missionary treasury in all the years 
to come. 


Here at Dickinson the Lord has done 


great things for us during the year. We 
have added nearly one hundred to our 
church. Our house is often crowded to 
its limited space, and as soon as we assumed 
self-support the people adopted measures 
to enlarge the audience-room at a proposed 
expense of $2,000, all of which we hope to 
raise on the field. Thus the Lord has 


blessed us, and we know he will continue 


to do so just in proportion to our devotion 
and self-sacrifice. 7 


Clothed and in His Right Mind 


It is not often that we have to 
record a conversion from a vicious 
life to one of virtue and sobriety so 
sudden and complete as the one de- 
scribed below. Rev. W. C. Allen, of 
Indiana, furnishes the facts: . 

One conversion during these meetings 


was truly remarkable. r. , a con- 
firmed drunkard, forty-two years of age, at- 
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tended one of our evening meetings while 


under the influence of liquor. I spoke that 
night upon ‘‘The Lost Sheep’’ and gave 
an invitation to all who felt themselves 


lost to comme forward and seek help. This 
man acted upon the invitation and ap- 
peared to be under deep conviction. e 
then and there “ob weggaan to forsake his sin 
and accepted Christ, confessing Him pub- 
licly. At the close of the meeting he threw 
away a bottle of whiskey which he had on 
his person. The next day he paid up his 
saloon bill and publicly announced his in- 
tention to lead a Christian life. No one 
seemed to have faith in his sincerity, but 
the next night he appeared again at the 
service giving every evidence of being a 
new man. He now wears a good suit of 
clothes and a white shirt, and to the amaze- 
ment of all is living a clean, honest, up- 
right life, contributing the money he used 
to spend for drink toward the work of the 
church. | 


The Gospel Peddler 


Rev. Paul Jamarik, missionary 
among the Slovaks of Pennsylvania, 
has not descended so far as we know 
from a Yankee ancestry, but he has 
inherited something of the Yankee 
facility in adapting himself to a situa- 
tion. He says. 


[I made 157 visits during the last quarter. 
My way of gaining access to the homes and 
hearts of the people is in selling Bibles and 
religious books. When I enter a home as. 
a peddler I am in no hurry to leave it when 
told that there is no need of books. 1 
watch for my chance and when I see the 
least disposition or interest in the people. 
I sit down,and introducing the Bible brings 
me, of course, immediately into the sub- 
ject of the religious life. I often spend 
twenty minutes, sometimes an hour or 
more, in conversation, and always get an 
attentive audience, and my talk turns out 
to be a sermon, primitive and informal, 
but often far more effective in its results 
than a more elaborate one would be. So 
the peddler turns out to be a preacher or 
an apostle, if you please, before the people 
have found out the fact, and it helps busi- 
ness too, for in this way I have sold 
three Bibles, two New Testaments and a 
thousand pages of religious literature of 
the best kind within the last month. 
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The Story of a Conversion 


Rev. Alden B. Case, our Spanish 
missionary in California, tells the 
story of a marvelous change in the 
life of a great sinner. 


A Mexican has just gone out of my 
house who has a history of uncommon 
interest. He was born‘in an out-station 
of my former’field in Mexico, of parents 
once wealthy, but through dissipation 
the large estate had been lost and Juan 
Blanco’s inheritance was poverty coupled 
with a terribly perverted nature. 

Having removed from his native town, 


he at one time met a Protestant minister — 


whose conversation left a deep impression 
upon him. Yet the years passed and 
his downward career was rapid. At El 
Paso he learned more of the Gospel, but 
seemed not to understand or care. Juan’s 
wife was of more than ordinary refine- 
ment. Her patience, gentleness, tact 
and thrift had so far preserved the home, 
but the struggle with misery was a desper- 
Her husband was now past 
forty and thoroughly besotted. He says, 
‘‘I was never empty of liquor. I realized 
to some degree the wretchedness of my 
family and regretted it. One day I was 


startled to find one of my own boys 


intoxicated. My poor wife prayed in- 
cessantly to the saints and virgins on my 
behalf, but she had little faith and I had 
none. One of my drink companions was 
my own brother. One midnight we were 


staggering home from a debauch on the. 


Mexican side of the river, when suddenly 
a frightful. sense of my real condition 
flashed upon me. I turned to my brother 
and said, ‘Antonio, we are lost. We are 
standing at the door of hell which is wide 
open to receive us. ‘ What shall we do? 
I know; I am going to receive this gospel 
which they are offering all about us here.’”’ 
In spite of his brother’s protests, Juan 
immediately fell upon his knees in the 
street and began calling on God to save 
him. In his partly intoxicated, but 
really spiritually awakened condition, he 
actually believed himself at hell’s thresh- 
old and his pleading with God as he 
kneeled there was one of awful earnest- 
ness. He reached home a changed man 
and told his wondering wife of his ex- 
perience. 
member of the Spanish Congregational 
Church at El Paso, as well as his wife and 
older children, for the miracle of his con- 
version was used of God for their con- 
version also. | 
And now note the results. Of more 
than thirty Mexican Christians uniting to 
form the new Spanish Congregational 
Church at Los Angeles, eight are from 
the household of his brother; also three 
of his near relatives here have confessed 
Christ and have been received to our 
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-of his lovely wife. 


He was soon received as a. 


fellowship. Juan Blanco is an enthu- 


siastic Christian. He has an experience 
which he is eager to relate and humbl 

gives God all the glory. Of scarcely less 
interest than his own testimony is that 
Her face clearly ex- 
presses her faith and contentment-in the 


new life, and her quietly spoken words of 


fc a and experience are nearly always 
eard in our midweek meetings. Every 
member of their large family is a Christian. 
It is needless to say that such experiences 
as these give us great cheer in our Spanish 


mission work. 
| i 


Destruction by Fire of the 
Jerome Congregational | 
Church and Parsonage 


The following account of the dis- | 
aster at Jerome, Ariz., calls forth 
our warmest sympathy toward the 
church and its devoted pastor: | 


Sunday morning the Jerome Congrega- 
tional Church and parsonage were par- 
tially destroyed by fire. The timely dis- 
covery of the fire and the quick action of 
the firemen saved both buildings from 
total destruction. | 

It was about three o’clock when Ray 
Miller, who was asleep in one of the lower 
rooms of the parsonage, next to the church, 
was awakened by the fumes of burning 
wood. He went into his father’s room, 
and after arousing him, gave a general 
alarm, which soon brought the firemen to 
the scene, and they, with three streams of 
water, one from the city hydrant near the; 
hospital and two from company hydrants 
on the hill above the church, were soon 
fighting the flames, but it was only after | 
very hard work that the fire was gotten 
under control and a portion of the build- — 
ings saved. 

The fire started in the southeast corner 
of the public reading-room, which was 
located in the basement of the church, and 
had burned down through the floor into 
a small room under that corner of the 
church before Ray was awakened. The 
study room and library of the pastor was 
located on the upper floor of the parsonage 
and next to the corner of the reading- 
room, where the fire started. The con- 
tents of this room were entirely destroyed. 
including many private papers, an accu- 
mulation of twenty-seven years, and i 
which a value cannot be placed. The 


books destroyed are valued at $350, and 


the other personal effects of the pastor 
which burned will bring his loss up to $500 
upon which there was no insurance. The 
personal effects of Mrs. Miller and Ray 
were safely removed from the building. 
The pastor lost everything, including his 
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clothing, excepting what he had on when 
he hurried from the burning building. 

The reading-room was entirely gutted, 
and everything therein destroyed. The 
auditorium of the church and the fixtures 
therein were almost entirely ruined. The 
upper story of the parsonage was de- 
stroyed, the lower story escaping the fire, 
but the damage to the contents by water 
is considerable. 

The buildings and contents were valued 
at $5,000. Insurance, $3,000. 

Cause of fire is unknown. 


The Trail of the Saloon 


It is everywhere and our mission- 
aries have no more deadly enemy to 
fight. Rev. W. D. King of Hyan- 


nis, Nebraska, has the following sad 


experience to relate, although the 
story has a few streaks of light. 


An unfortunate affair occurred here a 


month ago. A band of about forty Ital- 
ians, the steel gang for the B. & M.R., 
came into town for a short stay. Their 
first day here, Sunday, they patronized 
our Sunday saloons too freely. Some of 
them became intoxicated and fighting 
followed. One man was instantly killed 
and another badly wounded. Neverthe- 
less, several of the Italians became inter- 
ested in our church services and continued 
to attend them as long as tha gang re- 
mained in town. And even after they had 
moved fourteen miles East, three of the 
young men came back on Sunday on a 
handcar especially to attend our church. 
Every Sunday I am preaching to some 
who have but very few times in their lives 
heard the Gospel. Of course, these are 
the very few, for as a whole we have an 
unusually bright, intelligent and attentive 
people. 


The Right Spirit. 


Qur church at Nogales, Arizona, 
under pastor W. R. Reud, deserves 
congratulations upon its growing 
strength and independence. Says 
the pastor: 


By good and vigorous canvassing we 
have obtained sufficient subscriptions to 
warrant us in asking the Board to reduce 
the grant to this church for the coming 
year by fifty dollars. This is the second 
time we have made such advance since I 
came here three years ago. The first 
“pe raised $300, the next two years 

50 each, this year $400; and we are 
giad to do it. More independence for us 
and more help for some one else! 


MISSIONARY 


The Jennings Oil Field, 
Louisiana 
Rev. A. F. Kirchner graphically 
describes the feeble beginnings of a 


new mission in the oil regions and its 
astonishing growth and _ success. 


We have begun work in the Jennings 
oil field. A merchant offered his store 


as a place of meeting until we could do 


better. But we got a private house better 
suited to our use. made a canvass 
from house to house and our first audience 
consisted of three men, in addition to the 
two families who lived in the house. 
Not a very encouraging outlook. The 
next Sunday night we had a few more, 
and the third time we numbered eighteen. 
I had said to the people, you ought to have 
regular preaching here; their answers were 
varied. One said, ‘‘I like your pluck, but 
I don’t think you can do anything.” 
Others said, ‘‘He’ll see some trouble be- 
fore he gets through with those rough 
necks.” Still our company continued 
to grow. 

Watching the drillers one day, I learned 
that the roughest men have a tender spot 
in the heart. One of them called out to 


me, and mistaking me for a workman, 


said, ‘‘What do you do?” “I am a 
preacher and came to invite the boys to 
our services Sunday night. Why?” ‘I 
want a fireman and thought “pan were 
looking for a job.’’ ‘* Well,” replied, 
‘‘maybe I can help you out or send you a 
man.’ But he dropped the subject as 
quickly as he had opened it, and lookin 
me full in the face, he said, ‘‘I wish 

were a better man,’’ and hemeantit. I 
said to him, ‘‘You’re on the right road, 
keep coming.’’ After this I went to the 
pool rooms and poker tables, and invited 
the men to our meetings. ‘‘All right,” 
said one, ‘‘wait until we finish this game.”’ 
I waited, but said not a word. The game 
promised to be a long one. Finally, said 


one, ‘‘Let’s quit, boys; I am going to. 


church, come on.’’ They came, and there 
was no more poker that night. They kept 
coming. Finally we moved into a tent. 
One stormy night it blew down and was 
so torn that it was beyond use. Mean- 
while a paper had been circulating for a 
building fund. Our first thought was to 
get a place for about $180. But some 
of the business men hearing of our plans. 
said to me, ‘‘Go and see the oil companies 
of Jennings, and tell them we will co- 
operate with them in putting up a good 
building.’”’ It was done. The building 
is now up and almost paid for by sub- 
scriptions from the field, from Crowley 
and Jennings, and the cost will be about 
$500. The building is being used for a 
schoolhouse as well as a church, thus 
serving a double purpose. Last Sunday 
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night we held our first service there and 
the place was crowded. Very soon now 
we are to dedicate, and everything gives 
promise of a large and fruitful work. 


“Law and Gospel 


‘Rev. J. H. Heald, of San Rafael, 
New Mexico, finds like most of our 


Spanish-speaking missionaries, that 


in addition to natural depravity, he 


-is called sometimes to contend with 


spiritual wickedness in high places; 
to wit, the Romish Church. He 
writes: | 

At San Mateo I spent several days giv- 
ing two illustrated sermons to large 
audiences. For the week past I have 
been assisting Mr. Moya in evangelistic 
services at Barelas, in which the Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian (Mexican) ministers 
cooperated. e succeeded in getting 
quite a large audience on Sunday even- 
ings, albeit a very disorderly one. In 
fact, we were obliged to call in the police 
the last night, when our Romanist friends 
had planned to give us a warm reception. 
The presence of the police did not prove 
to be a drawing card so far as the rough 


element was concerned, and on the whole 
we found that a combination of the law 


and the gospel sometimes works well. 


Present Aspects of Mormonism 


Rev. P. A. Simpkin, of Salt Lake 
City, while no alarmist, is impressed 
by the growing strength of Mor- 
monism with its new leadership. 


Under the strong guidance of Joseph 
Smith, its new President, the lines are 
more closely drawn in Salt Lake City than 
they have been since Brigham Young died. 
It is folly to talk of a change in Mor- 
monism, for there is none, save in its more 
clever, more subtle and outwardly more 
conforming spirit to the conditions of the 
time. The man who talks of the peril 
and the power of Mormonism is neither 
bigot nor alarmist, but a man with a word 
that Christian America does well to heed. 
Apostasy is common as one looks through 
the State, but it is being made harder to 
apostatize than it used to be, and what 


was two years ago a highly disorganized 


institution has been drawn in new strength 
to the old shape. 

We are feeling in a quiet way the result 
of this change in the unapproachableness 
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of. Mormions, and in a new spirit of zeal 
in their testimony of Joseph’s prophet- 
hood, and in their earnest attempts to la 
hold of our young people. This last 


evidence of the revived spirit of Mort- 


monism is the only one that really troubles 
me, for in the pleasure carnival for their 
voung people, in the constant whirl of 
dances and dramatic entertainments, our 
own youth find an appeal. | 
All America needs awakening to realize 
the virility and tireless adaptability of 
Mormonism in its effort to dominate the 
West. Proselyting campaigns are begun 
and carried on with great zeal and cun- 
ning, and when they are not crowned 
with conversions to the Mormon faith, 
too often they result in a complacent at- 
titude tcward its errors. 


The Colorado Strike 


Missionary conditions in Colorado 
have suffered and are still to suffer 
from the protracted labor agitation 
in mining regions. Says Rev. Arthur 
E. Fraser, of Coal Creek: | 


All our work here hangs on the strike 
orders for next Monday. I am located in 
Coal Creek, one of three coal mining 


camps which form a triangle distant about 
three miles from each other. They make 


practically one parish. Altogether there 
are about 1,100 Americans and 1,300 for- 
eigners, the latter ministered to by a 
Roman Catholic Church and the former 
by our own and a Methodist Episcopal 
Church. If the strike occurs and contin- 
ues stubbornly, as is commonly expected, 


the support of this field will undoubtedly 


be much diminished. In anticipation of 


reduced income, my wife has already 


taken a teacher into our home in spite of 
her feeble health and knowing, as one re- 
sult, that she cannot do as much church 
work as formerly. ae 

We have been encouraged by what. I 
call a certain steadying influence which 
has radiated from our church. I have 
already reported that the sending of chil- 
dren to salou for beer and Sunday gam- 
bling have been checked by our Town 
Board. The church was in a large meas- 


ure responsible for this action. Its serv- 


ices have been of a sustained character and 
its witness for faith has been a steady one, 


and while its membership has not largely 


increased, nor have many conversions oc- 
curred, yet the life of the people has been 
visibly affected and genuinely helped. 
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Woman’s Work on the Frontier 


BY MRS. ANNETTE B. GRAY, WYOMING 


|| been with some needy 
_. churches and preaching ‘sta- 
tions in the northern part of the 
State. The physical discomfort has 
not been the least of the misfortunes. 


_ For a month I was seventy miles from 


a railroad, and have ridden every- 


thing, from the running gear of a 


wagon to a bucking bronco. One day 
I made an attempt to walk a mile 
into the country to see a member of a 
church which I was at one time sup- 
plying. A week’s rain and snow, 


combined with the tramping of the 


hoofs of\ thousands of cattle driven 
by the snow from the mountain pas- 
tures to the valleys below, had made 
the trails almost bottomless. As I 
was trying unsuccessfully to cross the 
quagmire of a trail, an old gentleman 
came along on a bronco, and with true 
Western spirit and kindness, although 
utter strangers to each other, ten- 
dered me his horse to ride while I 
made my calls and told me where to 
leave him when I got through, and 
took his way across the field to head 
off some ‘‘critters’’ that were making 
their way homewards from the moun- 
tains without regard to wire fence or 
anything else. I gladly bestrode the 
bronco and rode him three miles and 
made two calls. 

I was two weeks at Klondyke, a 
preaching station near the mountains. 
The people are anxious for a church. 
The Sunday morning audience was 
large and appreciative. The night 
was dark and stormy; the road bad 
and the ditches deep. We got to the 
schoolhouse rather late. As soon as 
we arrived Mrs. ‘‘Klondyke Jones”’ 
put a light in the window, a sign for 
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? HESE last three months have. 


her daughter to ’phone up the crowd, 
which she did, for even here under 
the shadow of the Rockies, with their 
bear, and wolves, and lion, the ranch 
people are closely united by the won- 
derful electric current which runs 
along wire fences, over gateways, 
across creeks and rivers, from tree-top 
to tree-top. Soon the people came, 
riding, or driving, through the dark- 
ness, ‘‘and the Lord blessed us there.”’ 
I attended the Ladies’ Circle one 
day. It was organized for the benefit 
of church and community alike. No 
unkind word of criticism was allowed. 
The courtesy which alone can come 
from truly loving, unselfish hearts is 
always insisted on. We sewed for our 
hostess that day, for some one dis- 
covered that she was far behind with 
her work, and nine pillow slips, four 
children’s dresses, and one apron was 
the result of our toil. Mrs. D. made 
her log cabin welcome for us by a 
thick coat of white-wash inside and 
out. A good chicken dinner was ours 
to enjoy, and again at five o’clock 
she set a table out under the trees and 
served cake and coffee. As the sun 
sank behind the Big Horn Mountains 
we turned our faces homeward. I 
walked two miles of the way with a 
very cultured lady who had been a 
teacher in the St. Louis schools. 
_ My last work was with a pastor- 
less and discouraged church, but the 
Lord blessed us wonderfully. We 
planned an entertainment with which 


to raise some much-needed money. 


The windows of the church are very 
large and of clear glass. The last 
night before our entertainment we 
had a rehearsal and a number gath- 
ered at the windows to look in. Some- 
thing to cover the windows was im- 
perative. No large newspaper, nor 
wall paper, nor in fact anything was 
to be found. 
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I accosted the saloonkeeper who 


had been a regular attendant at 
church and asked him what he used. 
The reply came, ‘“‘salts and stale 
beer.”’ The necessity was great, and 
sd Mr. H. prepared the mixture, and 
I applied it with a sponge to the 
church windows. Thev turned to a 
beautiful frostwork and the ‘‘ peek- 
ers’’ were baffled. 

The next afternoon Mr. Gray came 
through by stage with Rev. and Mrs. 
Broad. The Ladies’ Circle, thirty 
strong, was waiting for them. Out 
in the beautiful Indian summer after- 
noon, under the very shadow of the 
Rockies, with the autumn-tinted 
leaves falling about them, Mr. and 
Mrs. Broad addressed us. Tears fell 
from eyes long unaccustomed to 
showing emotion, as our friends with 
God-given words touched the heart- 
strings. ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’’ 


was sung,and meant more than usual. 


to us all. After a bountiful supper 
had been eaten, we bade our friends 
good- 


“What It Costs 


Rev. C. H. Nellor, of Guernsey, 


Wyo., has learned, with many a 
home missionary pastor, how real are 
the sacrifices of the people on the 
frontier in their effort to have the 
gospel. 

Some of our ministers may think that 
they are making all the sacrifices and are 


the only burden bearers in these Western 
communities. But an incident in connec- 


tion with my own work here shows that > 


others beside the ministry know the mean- 
ing of self-sacrifice. We have one good 
woman among us who did without mittens 
and overshoes all last winter, staying at 
home when the weather was very severe 
and arranging her work, so that she would 
not need to be out much in the very cold- 
est of weather in order to pay her dollar 
a month on the pastor’s salary. This is 
not all. She declares that she will do 
the same this winter if the Lord makes it 
necessary. What minister would not 
spend his life happily in the service of such 
a loyal people? . 


MISSIONARY 


_Twenty-second street, 
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Woman’s Missionary Program 
for January 1904—QOur 
Slavic People 


Hymu— “Foy to the World. 
Sceripture—Isatah, Chapter 55. 


Prayer. | J 


The Contribution of the Nations to 
America. 


The of Immugrants in New 
York. 

Distribution of Our Foreign Popu- 
lation. 

The Equipment of the C. H. M. S 
for Its Foreign Work. 


The Slavic People. 


Their History and Our Efforts for 


Them. | 
What Has Been Accomplished. | 
Our Consecrated Workers. | 
Offering. 

Prayer. 


Hymn—‘‘Our Country’s Voice s 
Pleading. " 
| References. 


Foreign Elements in American Civ- 


ilization. Minutes of National Coun- 
cil, Portland, Maine, October, 1901. 
The Great Migration. Home Mis- 


SIONARY, October, 1903. 


Leavening the Nation, Dr. J. B. 
Clark. Chapter 17. 

Where Our Emigrants Settle eid 
Equipment of C. H. M.'S. Home 
MISsIONARY, November, 1903. | 

God’s Hand in Our. Slavic Work. 
Misstonary, October, 1900. | 

The Countrymen of John Huss in 
America. | 

Our Slavic Home Missionary Work. 

Heroines of the Slavic Work. 

All of the above, excepting Minutes 
of National Council, can be secured 
from the Congregational Home Mis- 


sionary Society, Fourth avenue and 
New York 


City. Price of Leavening the Nation, 
$1. ax. | 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


Not in commission last year. : 
Benton, Adoniram J., Gentry, Ark.; Buell, Seth 
H., Ravenna, Neb. 
Carden, William ‘J., Oakwood, Ga.; Chapin, S. 
Abbie, Wyo.; Christianson, Charles J., 
Rosette Park, Dak.; Clews, William, Julesburg 
and Anderson, Golo.t . OSS, John Silver Creek, 
Neb.; Currie, Albert B., Lyle and Rose Creek, Minn. 


Davis, Travis, Nichols, Shepherd, Douglas and | 


Fitzgerald, Ga.; Derrick, Thomas H., McHenry, 
N. Dak.; ‘Douglas, Alexander, Wibaux, "Mont., and 
Sentinel, Butte, N. Dak.; Dyer, Thomas Ray Fre- 
mont, Ind. 

i merson, F. C., Edmore and Lawton, N. Dak. 

Gier, Leon E., Ontario, Oregon; Green, George E., 
Ft. Pierre, S. Dak. 

Hopp, John H., Portland and Stafford, Oregon; 
Hunting, Harold, Arcadia, Neb. \ 

Kingsbury, N., San Jacinto, Cal. 

Lavender, James M., Ward, Colo. 

Mills, Herbert L., Omaha, Neb. 

Payne, G. W., Columbus, Ga. 

Schurr, Daniel G., Timber Creek and Wolbach, 
Neb.; ‘Shuman, H. A., Arcadia, Neb.; Smith, George 
A., Avstel, Powder Springs and Hiram, Ga.; Smith, 
Cyanide, Beaver Creek, Edmore and Tinton, 
Ss. Dak.: Stahmer, Henry, Rocky Ford, Colo. 

“Peuber, A. C., Ellis, N. Dak.; Thomas, Charles M., 
Brunswick and Willow Dale, Neb.; Thomson, James 
B., Pleasant Valley and Dean, ‘s. Dak. ; T ingle, 
George W., Amity, Mo. 

Viehe, Paul G., Chokio, Minn. 

Ww ilson, E. E., ‘Wyndemere and Dexter, N. Dak. 


RE-COMMISSIONED. 


Arnold, Lewis D., Akeley, Minn. 

Boller, Benjamin F., Los Angeles, Cal.; Brake- 
meyer, Gustavus L., Friend, Neb.; Burkart, Js Wes 
Monterey, Pa 

€ournan, Joseph, Sherwood and Tualitin, Oregon; 
Cressman, Abraham A., Grand Island, Neb.; Croker, 
John, Grant, Venango and Madrid, Neb.: Curtis, 
Norman R., Challis, Idaho. 

Davies, J. W. F., Anina and Templeton, S. Dak. 

FKvans, David E., Armour, S. Dak. 

Grieb, Edmund, Seattl e, Wash. 

Hannant, Morrison -E., Clear Lake, S. ake» 
Heberlim, Frederick W.., Hamilton, Mo.; Haecker, 
M. -, Chickasha, Ind. T.; Holton, H. F., Bertrand, 


Neb. 

Sones, S. Dak 

King, C C. Braswell, Meadow and Trinity, Ga.; 
Knapp, George W., Hay Springs, Neb.; Kokijer, 
Jordan M., Petersburg, Neb. 

I arson, "Anton R., Columbia, 8S. Dak.; Lyman, 
eid eee Douglas, Wyo.; Long, Joseph B., Hot 
prin 

teDougall, G George L., Paonia and Somerset, Colo.: 

Minich, D , Malheur, Ironsides, Willow Creek and 
Ri Riv Oregon: Moore, George W., Spring 
reek 

Newton, ete E., Gilmore and Winder, Ga.; 
Nichols, J. , Gage, ‘Okla.: ; Nichols, Richard D., 
Kalama, W 

Perry, Augustus C., Suches, Ga. 

Rend, William R., Nogales, "Ariz: Robbins, Anson 
H. S. Dak. : Roberts, Ow ‘en W. , Keystone, 


Sahlstrom, L. A., Hazel St. Paul and Glad- 
stone, Minn.; Saunders, H. L., Sparks and Forest, 
Okla.: Singleton, Joseph Paso Robles, Cal.; 
Skeels, H. M., Elyria, Colo.; Slater, Sheldon, Es- 
mond, N. Dak.; Smith, Alexander D., Graceville, 
Minn.; Spanswick, Thomas W., Howard, Ss. Dak.: 
Steele, William, Crary, N. Dak.; "Stillman, Orson A., 
Buffalo, Wyo.; Stutson, Henry H.. Biwabik, Minn. 


APPOINTMENTS 
November 1903. 


Taylor, Thomas A., Granville and Riga, N. Dak.; 
Thompson, Thomas, Wagner, 8. Dak.; Tomlin, © 
David R., Mitchell S. Dak.; ee Fethren, Eugene B., 
Ipswich, S. 

Williams, ‘Theodore Big Horn, Wyo.; Wyatt, 
Charles, Waubay, S. : 

Zoltak, Miss Mary, Bratidock, Pa. 


RECEIPTS 
November, 1903. 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Societies,. 
see page 400 


MAINE—$123.11. 

Bucksport, Elm st., S. 5: Casco, 8. 1.67: 
Centre Minot, S.S8., 9; ‘Litchfield: 3. 8., 2.30: Machias, 
Center st., 4. '64; Portland, Ladies of the Bethel Ch., 
25; Alice "Bradford and others, 75.50, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—$8,894. 83: of which lessicies, 
$8,815.74. 

Boscawen, Estate of S. B. Corser, 8,813.88; Ches- 
ter, S. S., 5.39; Claremont, S. S., 8.84; Exeter, 
Phillips, 58.81; Mason, Estate of Mrs. L. A. Barnes, 
1.86; Meriden, 6.05. 

VERMONT—$13.25. 

Brandon, G. W. Burnham, 1; Burlington, S. S., 
2.50;- Newbury, H. E. Keyes, 1; Salisbury, S. S., 
5.50; Vergennes, C. E., 3.25. 

MASSACHUSETTS— $2, ,663.22; of which legacies, 

Mass. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. EF. B. Palmer, . 
Treas. By request of donors, 904. 30 Amesbury, 
Main st., 42.93; Andover, S. S. of the ‘South, 7.06; 
Ashby, 17. 50; Barre, Estate of Mrs. K. W. Clark, 
950; Dudley, 6; Framingham, Estate of the late 
Miss Augusta March, 50; Gilbertville, Trinitarian 
S. S., 10; Greenfield, 2d, S. S., 10; Hadley, M. L. 
Pierce, 1; Haverhill, M. : @ Nichols, 60; Holliston, 
A Friend, 1; Interlaken, 11.65; Lowell, Eliot, 20.38; 
Mittineague, A Friend, 7; Newburyport, Estate of 
Miss H. M. Savory, 14. 36; Northbridge, Estate of 
L. A. Brigham, 75; Northbridge? Centre, S. S., 3.24; 
North Middleboro, 28. 15; Royalston, Ist, 2.73; Salem, 
Tabernacle, 33.26; Saundersville, M. E. Fow ier, 
Sheffield, 4; Somerville, 12.25; Southfield, S. S., 
3.61; South Hadley, S. S., 5.41; Spemnanelt. "Ist, 50: 
Stockbridge, 28.19; Sunderland, S Turner’ s 
Falls, 35; Tyngsboro, Ev angelical, "Westfield, 
ae 3.26: esthampton, S. S., 4.65; C. E., 
i 35: West Somerville, E. 
Hope, 15. 

Woman’s H. M. oo Miss L. D. White, Treas. 
For Salary Fund, 

RHODE ISLAND 846. 40. 

Auburn, S. S., 2.50; Bristol, ist, 43.90. 
CONNECTICUT ,940. 44; of which legacies, 

Miss. Soc. of Conn., by Rev. J. Ives, 89.39; 
Ansonia, 8S. S., 12.91; 2d, Bridgeport, 
South Ch. S. :. 25: Bristol, S 416. 98; Canterbury, 
A Friend, 5; Cromwell, 112. Fairfield, 
from Elizabeth B. Morehouse, 50: Gilead, s. Ps 
Glastonbury, Estate of Mrs. A. K. Hubbard, 972. "50; 
Goshen, Lebanon, C. = ., 2.50; Greenwich, 2d, 233 3.24: 
Hartford, Center S. 50: Mrs. 
M. A. Williams, offering, 20; Jewett 
City, S. S., 5.47: Kensington, S. S., 4.19; Kent, ist, 
2.28; C. F., 13.25; New London, 
Ist Ch. of Christ, 4.43; North Madison, S. S., 50: 
Plainville, S. S., 2.82; Salisbury, ag Cong. Class, 
12.65: Stafford Springs, 19.11: S.S., 6.70; Unione 
ville, C. E. of the 1st Ch. of Christ, 25: Westminster, 
. E., 5: Whitneyville, Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 15; Wood- 
bridge, 5. 8 


. Jewett, 20: Worcester, 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, Treas. 
Bridgeport, South, Ladies’ Benev. Soc., 38.63; 
Bridgewater, 17; Hartford, Ist, 75; New Hartford, 
Ladies’ Aid Soc., 14.56; Plainville, 3; Westport, 

Ladies’ Benev. Soc., 5; Winsted, 2d, 23. 


NEW YORK—$609.56. 
3 ridgewater, 22.85; Brooklyn, Puritan, 10; S. S. 

the Ch. of the Pilgrims, 10; S. S. of the South, 25; 
Swedish Tabernacle 8S. S., 6.42; S. S., South Chapel, 
15; Clayton, Ist, 5; S. S., 6.05; Elmira, Mrs. S. D. 
Jennings, 20; Flushing, lst, 36; Jamestown, Danish, 
5; Morristown, 14.31; Mt. Sinai, 9.33; Orient, 33.31; 
S. S., 40; Orient Point, ‘‘A Life Member,” 15; Paris, 
10.50; Rensselaer Falls, 6.50; Sidney, Ist, 47; 
Utica, Plymouth, 17; Washington Mills, Messiah 
Ch. and S. S., 10; Wellsville, 1st, 47.78; White 
Plains, S. S., 8.06. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Treas. 
Brooklyn, Lewis ave., C. E., 50; Canandaigua, 


139.45. | 


NEW JERSEY—$71.62. 

Cedar Grove, Union, 
Miss K. L. Hamilton, 4; 
Perth Amboy, Swedes, 6.30. 
PENNSYLVANIA—$128.42. 

Allegheny, Slavic, 5; Braddock, Slavic, 15.65; 
Chandler’s Valley, 6.12; Du Bois, Swedes, 2.25; 
McKeesport, S. S., lst, 5; North Scranton, Puritan, 
5; Philadelphia, Park, 24.35; Kensington, 8; Potts- 
town, E. C. Noyes, 10; Rendham, 5; Ridgeway, 
H. M. Soc., 5; Spring Creek, 3.50; Stockdale, Slavic 
Bethlehem, 15; Titusville, Swedes, 5; Warren, Swedes, 


Mrs. D. Howells, 


10; Newark, Ist, 19.07; 


.65. 
Woman’s Missionary Union, 
Treas. Meadville, 10. 


MARYLAND—$51.77. 
Baltimore, Associate, 44.27; Canton, 7.50. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$1.50. 

Moore, S. S., 1.50. : 
GEORGIA—$19.00. | 

Aragon, .50; Bellview, Rev. W. A. Cheatwood, 2; 
Cedartown and North Rome, 1; Cochran and Lifsey, 
3; Duluth Mission, 1; Lovejoy, 2; Greenville, 
White’s Chapel, 7.50; Powersville and Sycamore, 
Wombles Chapel, 1.50; Rochelle, Wenona and Willi- 
ford, .50. | 
ALABAMA—$14.57. 

Cotton, Watson Chapel, 1; Light, 1; Mountain 
Spring, 1; Lomax, 1; ightwood Union, 1; Deats- 
ville, Pinegrove, 1; Opp, Bethel, 5; Rosehill, New 
Hope, 1.57; Tidmore, High Rock, Tidmore, Nectar, 
Tidmore, Newton and Tidwell, Concord, 2. 


LOUISIANA—$5.00. 
Vinton, Ist, 5. 
FLORIDA—$15.25 
Received by Rev. S. F. Gale: Key West, 12; Moss 
Bluff, 3.25. 
OKLAHOMA—$35.80. 
Received by Rev. J. H. Parker: Breckenridge, 10; 
Hastings, 10; Kingfisher, 5; Seward, 2. 
Woman’s Missionary Union, Mrs. C. E. Worrell 
Treas., 8.80. 
ARIZONA—$10.00. 
Nogales, Trinity, 5; Prescott, C. E., 5. 


TENNESSEE—$10.00. 

Knoxville, Pilgrim, 10. 
OHIO—$75.21. 

Ohio Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. J. G. Fraser, 25; 
Cleveland, Cyril S. S., 2; Olmstead Falls, 7.11; Pen- 
field, 10; Ruggles, Ist, 31.10. 

INDIANA—$65.21. 
_ Andrews, 2.08; Angola, Ist, 21; Hosmer, 3; In- 
dianapolis, Mayflower, 39.13. 


ILLINOIS—$5.00. 
Payson, Rev. D. B. Eells, 5. 
MISSOURI—$70.01. 


Hamilton, Ist, 17.50; St. Louis, Fountain Park, 
25.30; Immanuel, 15.61; S. S., 2.10; Springfield, 
Ist, 4.50; W. H. M. S., German, 5. 


MICHIGAN—$17.00. : 
Addison, S. S., 2; Detroit, Ist Polish, 10; Rev. J. 
Lewis, 5 | | 


Orange Valley, 32.25; 


4or 


WISCONSIN—$1,721.87; of which legacy, $1,631.62. 


Glenwood, Swedes, 1.50; Green Bay, Estate of 
C. D. Pettibone, 1,631.62; La Crosse, Mrs. L. M. 
Beebe, 75; South Milwaukee, German, 10; Union, 
Scands., 2; Wood Lake and Doctor’s Lake, Scands., | 


1.75. 
1OWA— $102.03. 
owa Home Miss. Soc., by J. H. Merrill, Treas... 
72.85; Afton, M. I. Clark, 10; Algona, S. S.,1.44:, 
Dubuque, C. E., Ist, 14.74; Fort Dodge, B. O, 
Williams, 1; Treynor, German, 2. 
MINNESOTA— $223.69. 
Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D.D.: Dodge 
Center, 13.16 Grand Meadow, 4; Minneapolis, Plym- 
outh, 70.31; St. Paul, University Ave., 2.22: 
Akeley, 12.01; Biwabik, 8; Cambria, Salem, 4; 
Cannon Falls, J. Carlson, 5; Clearwater, 3.50; 
Fertile, 15.70; Itaska Lake and Alida, 2.50; Lake 
Benton, 5; Lake Stay, Swedes, 2.50; St. Paul, 
Merriam Park, Olivet, 56.35; Bethany S. S., 14.19; 
Sandstone, Scands., 3.25; Spencer Brook and Athens, . 
Seands., 2. | 
KANSAS—$4.14. 
Traer, German, 4.14. 
NEBRASKA—$512.53. 
Received by H. A. Snow, Treas.: Arlington, 6; 
Hastings, 46; West Point, S. S., 5; Woman’s H. M. 
2 


Union, Mrs. C. J. Hall, Treas., 360.32. 


| Less expenses......... .60 


| $416.73 

Center, Ist, 2.25; Rev. R. N. 7.75: 
Columbus, 25.56; Hallam, German, 7.50; Hastings, 
German, 3; Liberty Creek and De Weese, German, 
20; Lincoln, 2; Ogalalla, 4; Omaha, Saratoga, 6; 
Santee, A Friend, 2; Sargent, Ist, 5; Trenton, Ist, 
4.50; Wymore, Mrs. W. F. Berger, 6.25. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$140.49. 
Dawson, Union, 2.50; Deering, 1.11; Bethlehem, 


~§.S., .89; Havana, 2.48; Glen Ullen, St. Marks, Ger-. 


man, 12.27; Medina, German, 12.70; F. Koth, 10; 
Gliicksthal, German, near Medina, 10; Bethesda, 
German, 14.10: Ebenezer, German, 4.04; Bethany, 
German, 16; Jamestown, 15.80; Eldridge, 4; San- 
born, 3.10; Velva, 2.50; Washburn, 5. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Treas 
Eldridge, Ladies’ Aid Soc., 3; Michigan City, Ladies 
Aid Soc., 10; Niagara, C. E., 3; Oberon, 7; Sykes- 


ton, 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$3100.90. 

Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall: Houghton, 2.73; 
Watertown, 16.65; Badger and Hetland, 2.50: Fair- 
fax, Bethlehem S. S., 5.25; Firesteel, 5; Hosmer, 
Johns, German, 7; Hot Springs, Rev. D. T. Jenkins, 3; 
Lake Preston, 2.50; Meckling, 6; Ree Heights, 5; 
South Shore, 12.72; Turton, ist, 10; Tyndall, Ger- 
Waubay, Ist, 12.55. 


RADO—$46.11. 
Received by Rev. H. Sanderson: Coal Creek, 
S. S., 1.85; Fruita, S. S., 2.65; S. S. Birthday Box, | 
4; Paonia, 2.50; Cortez, 2.86; Denver, Harmon, 3; . 
Steamboat Springs, 19; Littleton, 3; Otis, 2; Platt 
Valley, 4.25; Sulphur Springs, 1st, 5; Trinidad, 5. - 
MONTANA—$6.50. 


UTAH—$9.30., | 

Salt Lake City, Phillips, 9.30. 
IDAHO—$308.00. ; 
~ Council, 2; Grangeville, 300; Summit, Union, 6. 
CALIFORNIA—$50.75. 

Received by Rev. J. L. Maile: Pasadena, Lake 
ave., 4; Alvalon, 5; Los Angeles So., Swedish, 2.60; 
Norwalk, Bethany, 6.70; Santa Barbara, 32.45. | 
OREGON—$52.72. 


Beaver Creek and New Era, German, 10; Beavere- 


Corvallis, Ist, 5; Salem, Central, 2.50; Sherwood, 


2.50 


W ASHINGTON—$ 103.50. 
Aberdeen, Swede, 2.90; Blaine, Ist, 5; Bellevue, 
Ladies’ Miss. Circle, 4; Kalama, Ist, 8.15; Long 
Beach, Union, 5; Madrone, Eagle Harbor, 5.95; 
Natchez Valley, 4; North Yakima, Ist, 2.50; Oak 
Lake, 4; Pomeroy, 4; Roy, 8; Spokane, West- 


_minster, 50. 
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402 THE HOME 
_NOVEMBER RECEIPTS. 

$18,268.70 

Literature. . .50 

$19,446.18 

For Permanent Fund.......... : 100.00 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. _ 


Receipts in November, 1903. 
Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer, Boston. 


Acton, 15; Attleboro, 2d, 185.18; Bank Balances, 
3 mos. interest, 30.02; Barnstable Conference, 13.54; 
Becket, Center, 5; Billerica, Orth., 9.11; 5: 
Boston, Central, 419.67; Italian, 10; Old South, 
3,657.60; Roxbury, Eliot, 179.50; Hi hland, 5: 
St. Marks, 5.28; Bracket Fund, income of, 80; 
Brockton, Campello, South, 26; Cambridge, 
Ist, 341. 69; Chester, Ist, 6. 60; ‘Chesterfield, 2.03 
Colerain, 6 ; Concord, Norwegians, 5; Conway, 33. 33.81; 
Danvers, ist, 50. 05, to const. Mrs. Anne 
Adams Hon. L. M.; Easthampton, Ist, L. B. than, te 
15; Falmouth, W aquoit, 7; Finns, 32. 72: Fitchburg, 
Miss Grace U. Davis, 5; German, 3. 40; Foxboro, 
Bethany, 15.20; Framin 5 Re a friend, 10; Free- 
town, Assonet, 4; Frost, R. S., Fund, Income of, 
Gloucester, City, Rent, 22.50; West, Trinity (Taft 
Granville, Center, 2.35; ‘Conter, Danes, 
4; Gurney, R. C., Fund, Income of, 12; Hale, E. J. 
M., Fund, Income of, 20: Hanson, ist, 3.30; Har- 
wich, Ist, 26; Holbrook, Winthrop, 35: Hubbards- 
ton, 12. 51; Lawrence, South, 18.40; Swedes, 4.40; 
Littleton, 7; Lowell, High et., 112. 06; Lunenburg, 
7; Lynn, Ist, 22. 25: North, S. S., 8.82; Malden, 
Swede, 5; Wellman, Rev. J. W.., D.D., from est. of 
Miss Annie D. Wellman, 500; Middleboro, Ist PeETR 
1; Millbury, 2d, 26.25; Newton, Auburndale (addl 
172. 44; North Andover, 40; 
Northbridge, Whitinsville, C. E. S., 67.78; Norwe- 

ns, 7.03; Phillipston, C. E. Soc. Pittsfield, 
12; Plymouth, Chiltonville, 5; ‘Plympton, 
C; EB. Soc., 2. '5Q: Pole Returns, 1.25; Reed, Dwight, 
Fund, Income of, 30; Rollins Fund, Income of, 20: 
Rutland, 27.94; ‘Salem, South, 106. 60; Sandisfield, 
New Boston, 5: Saugus, - South Hadley, 24.03; 
Springfield, a friend, 300; t. Johns, 5; Sutton, 8.29: 
Taunton, East, 5.10: Trinitarian, 230. 39; West, 
12.88; Winslow, S. S., 23.45; Walpole, “G.,? 25 
Wellesley Hills, Rev. "EB. C. Hood (Special), 55: 
Westhampton, 17} Whitcomb, D., Fund, Income of, 
155; Whitin, J. C., Fund, Income of, 124: Whitney 


Fund, Donor of, 100; Woburn, Ist, Ladies’ Char. 


and Reading Soc. ue to const. Mrs. Helen M. Hood 

L. M., 30; Montvale, 8; Worcester, a friend, 20; 

Piedmont, "48. 25; Plymouth, 71.58. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

E deant for Mrs. Ellen May, Italian, 35; Grant 
toward Salary of French Am. College Teachers— 
Miss A. Auger, 80; Miss M. E. Carter, 200; Roxbury, 
Wal. ave. Aux. toward Salary of Rev. S. Deakin, 41; 
Regular, 7,937.03; W. H. M. A., 356; Home Mis- 


sicnary, 1.50. | 
$8.204.53 
THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
Receipts in November, 1903. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 


_ Abington, 1; Barkhamsted, 2.55; Branford, S. S., 
30: Colchester, 44.69: S. 5.07: 
Coventry, 2d 17.78: Greenwich, Ist, S. 
Haddam Neck, 10.50; Hartford, ist,*S. S., 
Hartford, Warburton ‘Chap el S. s., 
Italian, 6. 25; Middlefield, 66. 58; Old Saybrook, 4. 11: 
for C. H. M. a 4.12; Plantsville, 28.18; Plymouth, 9; 
South Killingly, 12; Southport, 43. 15; Thomaston, 


Total $ 8 

©... ...$340.66 

$344.78 


‘MISSIONARY 


. Conn., W 


2 bbls. 137.54; 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in October and November. 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer, New York. 


Albany, lst, 7; Brooklyn, Park L. H. M. S., 5;. 
Brooklyn, Park ave., 1.50; Brooklyn, Martense, 4.50: 
Hills, 10; Buffalo, G: M: 
10; De Ruyter, 4. 40; East Rockaway, 12; Fairport, 
Lockport, East ave., 40; New York, 
Finn., 10; H. Y. W. H. M. U., 200; Norwich, W. H. 
M. S., 23. 45; Norwood, L. H. M.S., 10; Ogdensburg, 
32. 03: Patchogue, 29. 52; Richmond Hill, S. S., 
11.75; Rushville, 3.40; Sherburne, W. M. B.4: 25" 
Sinclairville, 6; Sloan, 9; Wilmington, 3. | 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in November, 1903. 
Rev. J. G. Fraser, Treasurer. 


Barberton, 8S. S., 4.42; Cincinnati, Lawrence st., 
Ch., 28.85; C. E., 5; Cleveland, Cyril, 35; Dover, 
27. 58: Lawrence, 5.50; Little Muskingum, 5: Mari- 
etta, 2d, 6.50; Medina, Ch., 262.02: C.'E., 20: A. I. 
Root. special for Cuba, 25: Oberlin, Ist, "50.35; 
Secretary, Expenses, 1.50; Stanleyville, 5; Toledo, 
Washington st. Ch., 32.60: & 


OHIO WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Mrs. G. B. Brown, Treasurer. 


Springfield, Lagonda ave., W. M. S., 5. 
Total, $514.32. All general. 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in November, 1903. 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing. 


Ada, ist, 9.50; Ada, 2d, 6; Alpena, 67; Ann Arbor, 
78.24; Calumet, 81.03; "Cooper, C. E., 5; Custer, 
20; Detroit, Woodward ave., 75.96; Plymouth, ae al 
1; Polish, 5; Canfield ave., 2.05; Dowagiac, 33. 81: 
Dundee, 7, 70; Durand, 2. 4 Ga lord, 11.01; Grand 
Rapids, Plymouth C. Es ghland Station, 5; 
Hilliards, 10; Ironton, 2 lesen, Ist, 200; Lake 
Odessa, 21. 75: are il: Prattville, 4. 60: Roches- 
ter, 7.60; C. EB. S., 1; South Boston, 5; South 
Haven, 53.45; Wheatland, 20.34: W. H. M.'U., by 


Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Treas. - "340. 50. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 
Reported at the National Office in November, 1903. 


Baltimore, Md., I.adies of Assoc. Ch., bbl., 101.50; 
Bethel, Conn., L.. M. C., box, 93. 66; Bridgeport, 
Conn., West End Ch., box, 49; Brooklyn, N. 
Ladies’ League of Bushwick Ave., bol., 50; Cabot, 
Vt., W. H. M. S., box, 28.37; Cleveland, C. Ss. 
of Archwood, bbi. and "22; East Orange, N 
W. H. M. S. of lst, 2 bbls. ‘and carpet, 177. 97 ; 
Farmington, Conn., S., box, bbl. and ‘package. 
193.35; Flushing, N. Y., Ch. "and H. M. S., box, 115: 
Gloversville, N. Y., L. B. Assoc., box and bbl., 131. 06; 
Greenwich, Conn., Stillson Benev. Soc. of od’ 2 
Guilford, Conn., 1. H. M. S. of ist, 2 bbis., i79. 45: 
Hampton Falls, N. H., 1st, box, 34.32: Hartford, 

.#H. M. S. of Center, box and bbl., 165; 

Homer, N. Y., L. A. and H. M. S., bbl., 42. 39; 
Ithaca, N. Y., LM S., box and bbl., 28.70: ’Middle- 
town, Conn.,_ Soe. of South, box, 113.29; 
Middletown L. H. M. S. of ist, bbl., 150. 65: 
Ladies Gala.” 2 131.21; Moravia, 
box, 56.32; Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Ist, box, 160; Neosho, 
~ . S., box, 45; New Britain, Conn. a H. M. 8. S. of 
, 2 boxes, 189. il; W.H. M.S. of the South, box’, 
159. 67; New Haven Conn., L. A. S. of Humphrey 
L. A. 8. of Ch. of the Redeemer. 


box, 200; II. M.'S. of ‘Pilgrim, bbl., 66.22: New 


- Milford, Conn., Ladies’ Sew. Soc., box and half bbl., 


Assoc, of lst, box 


145; Norwalk, 
on S. of 1st, box and bbl 


Old Saybrook, 


128.67; Peacham, Vt. S., bbl., 67 ; Perry 
Center, Of Lat, bbl., 60; Ravenna, 
O., W. M. Ss: of Ist, box, 56: St. Johnsb Vt., 


W. A. of North, with contributions from the South, 


' 2 bbis., 95.57; "Simsbury, Conn., I.. H. M. S., box 


and bbl. 95; "South Manchester, Conn. 8..of 
‘Ist, bbl., 108.50; South Windsor, Conn., H M. &.., 
box, 72.145 Torrington, Conn., L. A. §. of Center, 
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Congregational Home Missionary 


FourTH AVENUE AND TWENTY- SECOND STREET, NEw York, N. Y. 


Cyrus Norturop, LL.D. , President . 
B. Crark, D.D. WasHINGTON CuHoare, D.D. | 
Editorial Sec | Corresponding Secretary 
Don O. SHELTON, Asshcints Secretary 
WILLIAM B. HowLanp, Treasurer 


Executive Committee 


EpwIn H. Baker, Chairman CuHarrs L. Br CKWITH, Recording Secretary 


Rev. JoHN DE Prev Epwarp N. PackAkp, D.D. | FraNK L. GoopspEeEpD, D. D 
Watson L. PHILuips, D. D. 3 N. McGee Wate RS, D.D. | SYLVESTER B. CARTER 
P. Lyon Rev. H. HoLMAN | GEorGE W. HEBARD 
Tuomas C. MAcMILLAN H. WANAMAKER | C. C. WEsT | 
S. P. CapMan, D.D. *, 


Eastern Representative, R. A. Bearp, D.D. : Conereqaticeil House, Boston, Mass. 
Fteld Secretary, Rev. W. G. PuppEFoor, South Framingham, Mass. 


Superintendents 


Moritz EF. Eversz, D.D., German Department, 153 Lal Salle St., Chicago, III. 
Rev. S. V. S. Fisher, Scandinavian Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Henry A. Schauffler, D.D., Slavic Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cartas, D:D... Ind. Rev. G. J: Powel Fargo, N. Dak. 
Minneapolis, Minn. J. D. Kingsbury, D.D. (New Mexico, 
Alfred K. Wray, Carthage, Mo. Arizona, Utah and Idaho) 
Rev. W. W. West Seattle, Wash. Salt “Take U tah 
Rev. W. D. Gray Cheyenne, Wyo. Rev. John Jz. Maile Los Angeles, 
Preaek Jenkins, D:D) Atlanta, Ga. Rev. Wi8. Bellis Helena, Mont. 
Secretaries and Treasurers of the Auxuiiaries 
Rev. Charles Harbutt, Secretary...... Maine Missionary Society 34 Dow St., Portland, Me. 
Rey. A. T. Hillman, Secretary... . New Hampshire Home Missionary Society Concord, N. 
Charles H. Merrill, D.D., Secretary...V ermont Domesti ic St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Corresponding sig 609 | House. 
Rev. J. H. Lyon, Secretary Rhode Island “3 | Central Falls, R.1. 
Jos. Wm. Rice, Treasurer. ........... Providence, R.| 1. 
Rev. Joel S. Ives, Secretary. 42.2. Missionary Society of Connecticut . Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. C. W. Shelton, Secretary. . ._NewY ork Home Missionary Society, Fourth Ave. and22d St., New York 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer.......... _ Fourth Ave.and 22d St., NewYork 
J. G. Fraser; D.D., Treasurer. ...}.... Cleveland, Ohio 
A. M. Brodie, D.D., Secretary... ... Illinois 1153 La Salle St., 
Aaron B. Mead, Treasurer. .......... = Chicago. 
Homer W. Carter, D.D., Secretary....Wisconsin “ Beloit, Wis. 
T. O. Douglass, D. D., Secretary. ..... Iowa Grinnell, Iowa. 
Rev. Henry E. Thayer, Secretary. . .Kansas Congregational Home Missionary Se neiety Topeka, Kan. 
Rev. J. K. Harrison, Secretary. ...... California Home Missionary Society.............. San Francisco, Cal. 
Rev. W. W. Newell, Superintendent... St. Louis, Mo. 
Lewis E. Snow, Treasurer. . ; | St. Louis, Mo. 


LEGACIES. —The following form may be used in making 

I bequeath to my executors the sum of dollars, in trust, to pay over the same in 
months after my decease, to any person who, when the same is payable, shall act as 

Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, formed in the City of New York, in the year 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of said. Society, and 


inde TONORARY. LIFE MEMBERS.—The payment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes an 


Honorary Life Member. | 2 


Fiess & Ripce Printina Co., 213-227 West 26th Street, New York. 
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